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| esting Correspondence from the Year 1625 to 1748; including 

numerous Letters from the unfortunate Lord Lovat, and other 
, an distinguished Persons of the Time; with occasional State Papers 
| cg of much historical Importance. The whole published from the 
¢ Originals in the Possession of Duncan George Forbes, of Cullo- 
: den, Esq. To which is prefixed an Introduction, containing 
Memoirs of the Right Honourable Duncan Forbes, many Years 


Art.I. Culloden Papers: comprizing an extensive and inter- 


’ Lord President of the Court of Session in Scotland. Illustrated 
. by Engravings. 4to. pp. 539. 31. 3s. Boards. Cadell and 
. Davies. 1815. i 
- 1 the progress of our critical duties, we have been required 
r : to report several historical notices of the Rebellion of 1745, 
8 of which the last and most complete was the account given in 
d 1802 by Mr. John Home. (See M. R. Vol. xxxviii.) Neither R 
“ that gentleman, however, nor any other writer on the subject, 
s had access to the copious materials now given to the public; j 
7 which remained unnoticed and unknown till the year 1812, | 
t when they were accidentally discovered in an obscure recess 
il of Culloden-house, by a person who was exploring the spot in 
or question for a purpose very different from that of literary re- f 
search. They had lain for many years packed up in chests, t 
= ! with the lumber of law-papers, family-accounts, and trivial 
memoranda of all dates, for a couple of centuries past; and, | 
d as they were in no kind of arrangement, it became a task 
d of great labour to prepare them for the press. After having 
Ly printed a considerable number of the letters, the editor was ; 
struck with certain chasms in the correspondence; and, being 
ig stimulated to a more eager search, he succeeded in finding 
is a hamper of additional papers, which occupy a third part of 
the present volume under the title of Addenda. ‘These neces- 
sarily form a separate collection, because, after having taken an 
vo impression of the first-discovered documents, any new com- 


bination of dates was not practicable. It unluckily happens, 

| therefore, that this very interesting series cannot be read 
exactly in the order in which it would be most clear and 

st attractive. 
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The bulk of the collection relates to the Rebellion in 1745, 
and to the very active part taken by the Lord President Forbes 
in opposing that measure. It is on this exemplary and pa- 
triotic character that the reader’s attention is principally fixed : 
but the family of Forbes being of antient date, the book begins 
with documents so far back as the-year 1625, the time at which 
the ancestor of the Lord President was a member of parlia- 
ment, and Provost of Inverness. The papers are continued 
during the period of the Civil War'and Protectorate; and 
among them we have, under the date of 1651 and the follow- 
ing years, some letters with the signature of General Monk. 
A document of a more valuable character is (p. 14.) “ A Plan 
for preserving the Peace of the Highlands,” written shortly 
after the Revolution of 1688, by the President’s father. This 
memorial sets out by explaining the strength of aristocratic in- 
fluence throughout the whole of Scotland in former ages; the 
gradual diminution of that influence in the low country since 
the Reformation and the consequent diffusion of knowlege; 
and its continuance in the illiterate and uncultivated districts 
of the Highlands. A number of the Highland chieftains 
being, at this time, attached to the house of Stuart, the me- 
morialist recommended the erection of eleven small fortifi- 
cations in commanding positions, which would have required, 
on the whole, about two thousand men to garrison them. 
Had this advice been followed, the country would probably 
have been saved the obstinate contests which took place in 
1715 and 1745. 

Following this memorial, we have a variety of letters and 
papers, the most interesting of which are of the years 1715 
and 1716, when Mr. D. Forbes (afterward Lord President) 
had been appointed Deputy Lord Advocate for his Majesty 
in Scotland ; an office corresponding, the necessary allowance 
being made for the difference of law and usage, to that of So- 
licitor-General in our part of the kingdom. He was now in 
his thirtieth year, having been born in 1685, and educated, 
in consequence of his being a younger son, for the study of 
the law. His personal respectability, the tried loyalty of his 
family, and the interest of his elder brother, then member of 
parliament for Inverness, had all concurred to place him at an 
early age in a station particularly calculated to "an him into 
notice, and to pave the way to farther honours. His brother 
resigning his seat in parliament in 1722, he succeeded to it, 
and in 1725 became Lord Advocate, a station of great im- 
portance with regard to local improvements; the office of 


"Secretary of State for Scotland being by this time abolished, 


and the correspondence for that department transferred ~ = 
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Lord Advocate; and our northern neighbours, though, not 
quite so backward as the editor of this collection represents 
them, (Introduction, p. 15.) certainly bemg, a century ago, in 
a very different state trom that in which we now see them, in 
point of literature, agriculture, and trade. Mr. F. took a 
very active part in promoting the linen-manufacture, in 
opening the country by roads, in extending the fisheries, and 
in favouring productive industry at large; all which attention 
to the duties of office was combined with great urbanity and 
liberality in private intercourse. His annual visits to London 
brought him in connection with the most distinguished cha- 
racters in political as well as literary life; wt among the 
latter we may mention Thomson the poet, who was much 
indebted to his friendship in the day of obscurity, and who 


has recorded his gratitude in the following lines of his 
Autumn : 


‘“¢ Thee, Forbes, too, whom every worth attends, 
As truth sincere, as weeping friendship kind ; 
Thee, truly generous, and in silence great, 
Thy country feels through her reviving arts, 
Plann’d by thy wisdom, by thy soul inform’d; 
And seldom has she known a friend like thee.” 

Mr. Forbes, when in parliament, generally supported the 
measures of Sir R. Walpole; a course which, now that the 
public is satisfied of the good intention and sound policy af 
most of that minister’s plans, is less liable to the suspicion of 
calculation than in the days when reflection was silenced by 
the overpowering eloquence of Pulteney and Chatham. The 
short intervals remaining for retirement were passed by Mr. F. 
at a country-seat in the neighbourhood of the family-mansion 
of Culloden ; where he contrived to preserve the command of 
his time and his habits of temperance, among a set of neighbours 
who accounted it indispensable to hospitality to indulge in 
excesses which, fortunately, are now out of fashion. His 
elder brother appears from the subsequent passage in a letter 
to have been a determined adherent of the old school : ) 


‘ “ There lives in our neighbourhood, at a house or. castle, 
called Culloden, a gentleman whose hospitality is almost without 
bounds. It is the custom of that house, at the first visit or in- 
troduction, to take up your freedom by cracking his nut (as. he 
terms it); that is, a cocoa shell, which holds a pint, filled with 
champaign, or such other sort of wine as you shall choose. You 


may guess, by the introduction, at the contents of the volume. 
Few go away sober at any time ; and for the greatest part of his 
guests, in the conclusion they cannot go at all. | 


‘ « This he partly brings about by artfully proposing, after 
the public healths, (which always imply bumpers,) such private 
2 ones 
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ones as he knows will pique the interest or inclination of each 
particular person of the company whose turn it is to take the lead, 
to begin it in a brimmer ; and he himself being always cheerful, 
and sometimes saying gon things, his guests soon lose their 
guard, and then—I need say no more.” 


Such a mode of life was not favourable to lon evity, and 
the demise of his elder brother in 1734 rendered Mr. orbes 
the possessor of the patrimonial estate. Another, and in the 
eye of the public a more important succession, was to the 
presidency of the great civil tribunal of Scotland, the Court 
of Session, an appointment which became vacant in 1737. 
The last president having long been infirm, the public expect- 
ation had been fixed on Mr. Forbes; and great satisfaction 
was produced at Edinburgh on the arrival of his letter of ap- 
pointment. The only apprehension was lest his predilection 
for study and retirement, joined to a delicate state of health, 
should prevent him from undertaking an office of responsi- 
bility and fatigue: but his sense of duty prevailed over the 
considerations of personal convenience. So firmly was he 
bent on an impartial administration of justice, that, on his 
installation, he repeated twice, with ardour, the part of the 
oath relative to it; and he seldom failed to prepare his bro- 
ree in any case in which he suspected the influence 
of prejudice, by a solemn and impressive appeal to their con- 
sciences. His talents and authority had the effect of abridging 
the arguments that were common on a bench which was filled 
at that time, by fifteen judges; and they accomplished what was 
more difficult, a discharge of the mass of arrears before the 
court. ‘Those who know the miserable accumulation, even in 
_+-our own days, in the Court of Session, will learn with surprize 
that President Forbes passed sentence in the first session on 
actions which had been twenty years before the court; and 
that he was some time afterward enabled to declare, on closing 
a term, that not a “ single cause ripe for hearing remained 
for decision.” 

’ Amid all his judicial labours, the President contrived to 
bestow attention on other subjects; and we find him taking an 
active part in the recommendation of measures connected with 
the quiet of the Highlands, in the beginning of the war of 
1740. Spain was then our only opponent : ‘but it could not 
be doubted that she would be joined by a power which was 
likely to seek the means of annoying the British government, 
by exciting an insurrection among the Highlanders in behalf 
of the Stuarts. Of the ultimate issue of such an attempt, the 
_ President could entertain no fear: but he was distressed at the 
prospect of the ruin which it would-draw down on misguided 
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families; and, although his ancestors had suffered greatly by 
the hostility of those who would thus bring punishment-on 
themselves, he considered such contests as del/a nullos habitura 
triumphos. Moreover, he attributed the existing discontents 
among the Highlanders not so much to a direct attachment 
to the Pretender or his family, as to disappointment at not 
being employed and entrusted by Government in military ser- 
vice, and thus being cut off from that career to which of all 
others their habits and hereditary prejudices prompted them 
to aspire. His Lordship, therefore, proposed to ministers 
(see M. R. Vol. xxxviii. p. 4.) a scheme for raising five 
thousand men in the Highlands, on the plan of giving com- 
missions to the chiefs of clans and other men of sllaaehe. 
Sir R. Walpole approved the scheme, but was unable to pre- 
vail on his political friends to second it, under the apprehen- 
sion that the opposition would succeed in representing it in 
the light of an attempt on public liberty; and the result was 
that this simple and effectual plan was not carried into exe- 
cution, until the superior authority of Lord Chatham and the 
successes Of the war of 1756 increased the influence of the 
executive power. » . 

The French, having joined the Spaniards in the war, pre- 
pared in 1743 to embark a body of troops at Brest, for the 


purpose of invading the west of Scotland or England: but 


this design was relinquished in the spring of 1744, partly from 
the effects of a storm, and partly from the necessity of emer 
a grand effort in Flanders. The superiority, however, whic 
was acquired by Marshal Saxe after the battle of Fontenoy, 
(11th May 1745,) induced the Pretender to attempt, on his 
own resources, that which he could no longer hope to obtain 
from the aid of France. In the month of July, accounts being 
received by Government that the Pretender’s eldest son, 
Charles Edward, had gone on board a sloop in a French port 
with the view of proceeding to Scotland, President Forbes 
immediately made arrangements for leaving Edinburgh, and 
going (see p. 204.) to the Highlands, in the hope of lessen- 
ing, by his presence, the extent of the apprehended defection. 
He took this step in the middle of August, and had scarcely 
arrived at his family-seat at Culloden when he received in- 
telligence that the Prince had not only landed, but that, after 
having been some weeks incognito, he had set up his standard 
in Lochaber. 

Charles Edward had embarked, July 14. at Port Lazare 
in Brittany, on board an armed vessel, having with him nearly 
thirty adherents,- Irish and Scotish, and about goo stand of 
arms. A French ship of 64 guns, understood to be laden 
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with arms and ammunition, sailed with him: but, falling in with 
an English ship of 58 guns, she was obliged, after an obsti- 
nate engagement, to return to Brest. Charles pursued his 
voyage, and reached the coast of Lochaber on the 25th of 
July. We have mentioned in another place (M. R. Vol. xxxviii. 

5.) the difficulty which he found in prevailing with any of 
the Highland chiefs to embark in so desperate an undertaking; 
and it was only by an appeal to their sympathy, and by pro- 
mises of speedy assistance from France, that he persuaded 
Cameron of Lochiel and a few others to declare in his favour, 
and to hoist his standard on the 19th of August in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort William. Hostilities had begun a few days 
before, by an attack from a division of Highlanders on three 
companies of regulars in march to Fort Augustus; who, after 
some resistance, were obliged to surrender. The next ac- 
counts transmitted to the President contained a more specific 
statement of the rebel force: 


‘ Mr. Thomas Fraser of Gortuleg to the Lord President. 
‘ My Lord, Gortuleg, 29°* Aug*t 1745. 

‘ I wrote to Lord Lovat yesterday Morning from this place; 
wherein I told his Lordship, that I had occasion to see Lochiel, 
and some others of that Army, Tuesday, when they lay near Fort 
Augustus; and gave a true account of their-number, which still 
is not above 2000; and I recommended to Lord Lovat to let your 
Lordship know this, and what I then judged was their resolution. 

‘ This morning I am informed, that yesterday they set out early 
from Aberchalder, and came, before Seven in the Morning, to a 
place called Lagganvane, four Miles from Fort Augustus, and at 
the foot of Coriyarack; that then they were assured of Sir John 
Cope’s marching by Ruthven to Inverness. That immediately 
they called a Council of war; and the resolution taken was, to 
pursue General Cope with all Expedition ; that their whole Army 
was at Garviemore about 12 o’Clock; and that they were re- 
solved to march by Night & by Day until they came up with 
their Enemy. Iam assured, that their young forward Leader 
called for his Highland Cloaths ; and that, at tying the latchets of 
his shoes, he solemnly declared that he would be up with Mr. Cope 
before they were unloosed.’— 


_ © Strength of Rebell Army. 
‘ A True Account of the Numbers of the Highland Army, Tuesday, 
27% Aug* 1745. 





Lochiel_ - - - - - 700 
Clanranald, having Men of his Islanders - > 250 
The Stewarts of Appin, commanded by Ardsheal - 220 
Keappoch : - - - : 260 
Glengarry’s Men, including Knoidart, Glenco, and Glen- 
morriston : : . - - 600 
2;030° 
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From this time forwards, his Lordship ,had not an hour of 
leisure, being incessantly occupied in seeing or corresponding 
with the heads of families of influence in the Highlands ; 
urging on them the certainty of the eventual failure of the 
expedition, and the importance to them and their posterity of 
avoiding all participation in such a cause. All his letters 
breathe ardent loyalty, and warm solicitude for the welfare of 
his countrymen. e was by this time in his sixtieth year, 
known personally to almost every man of rank in Scotland, 
and equally venerated for his judgment and his integrity. All 
looked up with confidence to his opinion; and all placed im- 
plicit faith in the sincerity of his engagements. ‘The conse- 
quence was that several of the clans, who had been neglected 
by Government, and were considered as ripe for insurrection, 
remained quietly at home, while others were induced to take 
the field on the side of loyalty. The President obtained from 
ministers authority to raise and distribute commissions for 
twenty independent companies; and the choice of officers, 
which he made, no doubt prevented many gallant but thought- 
less youths from being seduced by the insurgents. Some arms 
and money were sent to him from London, as we shall see 
presently: but, as his exertions went far beyond the expect- 
ation of Government, he found it necessary to meet the exi- 
gency by drawing on his own property. The first act of his 
Majesty’s ministers had been to instruct the commanding offi- 
cer in Scotland, Sir John Cope, to march in the direction of 
the apprehended insurection: but they had, as usual on such 


occasions, been embarrassed by contradictory and exaggerated 
accounts : 


‘ The Marquis of Tweeddale (Secretary of State) to the Lord President. 


‘ My Lord, Whitehall, 24 August 1745. 

‘ Since my last to your Lordship of the 17" instant, there have 
been transmitted to me, from Sir John Cope, and others of his 
Majesty’s Servants in Scotland, several pieces of intelligence so 
very extraordinary, that they did not gain the least credit with 
me; and yesterday I received a letter from Sir John Cope, with 
a copy of one from you to him, dated from Culloden, the 15**, 
late at night, which confirms what little credit ought to have 
been given to the various reports he had heard before that date. 
If Sir John Cope shews your Lordship the letters 1 have wrote to 
him, since the first of this alarm, you will, I hope, see that the 
all tend to one point; vizt his marching immediately with a body 
of troops towards Fort Augustus, as the most effectual means to 
deter the disaffected from assembling, and to prevent a set of loose 
and disorderly people from threatening with ruin and destruction 
those of their neighbours who will not concur with them in such 
desperate mad measures. 
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‘ I am glad to find that Sir John Cope has at last begun his 
march ; for I must own in confidence to your Lordship, that there 
appears to me to have been some unnecessary delay in this mat- 
ter. In my own opinion, I can have no notion but that Sir John, 
even with the few forces he has, keeping them in a body, and 
going directly to the place pointed at, will be able to quell very 
soon any insurrections that have or may happen; especially as we 
have no reason as yet to think that they are like to be supported 
by any debarkation of foreign troops. 

‘ Your Lordship’s said letter to him is written with so much 
good sense, and so agreeable to the character of the man who 
truly wishes well to his King and Country, that I hope your Lord- 
ship will continue to give him your advice often; and w® I hope 
he will pay a due regard to. I must likewise beg to hear fre- 
quently from you.’ 


‘ Sir John Cope to the Lord President. 
‘ My Lord, Trinifuir, 24°" Augt 1745. 

‘ I have just now rec‘ your letter of the 20°" August. 

‘ The great quantity of provision, ammunition, & artillery, 
have along with me has made it impossible for me to make stronger 
marches than I have done, without leaving mem or provisions be- 
hind me. I have been marching from five o’clock this morning, 
& fear from the horses being very weak, the provisions for the 
men will not arrive till ten or eleven at night; so that whether I 
shall be able to march from hence, or not, to-morrow, I cannot yet 
determine. The men are well and in high spirits, & I doubt not 
but I shall keep them so.’ 


The President answered Sir John Cope on the 26th of 
August, and mentioned (p. 388.) that the Highlanders seemed 
disposed to wait for him on the north side of a mountain called 
Cori-arich, in precipitous and boggy ground, where caval 
could not act; and he reminded the General that the High- 
landers could easily cut up the road in his front, so as to stop 
the progress of his artillery. Before the receipt of this letter, 
however, Sir John had judged it expedient to avoid penetrating 
farther to the westward, and had inclined to the right on the 
way to Inverness. 3 


‘ Sir John Cope to the Lord President. 
‘ My Lord, Ruthwin, Aug* 27°", 1745. 

‘ The reason of my coming here shall be fully expieinas to 
your Lordship when I have the honour to see you.—I bend my 
course directly to Inverness. — The accounts. of the enemy vary 
extremely as to numbers, but not as to situation. — Their whole 
plan, by all we can learn, has been to wait for us at and near the 
Corriarick Hill, where they expected us to-morrow. What turn 
next they will take is at present very uncertain; but I am hopeful 
their followers, when they are apprehensive that all their dwellings 
may be destroyed if they venture southward, may leave them; 


and our troops being here, may raise the spirits of our friends. 
I have 
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I have ordered more arms, &*. to Inverness, as likewise biscuit 
and other provisions. 5000 arms are coming from London; and 
some, if not all the garrison that came out of Ostend, being 5 
good battalions, are actually on board for Leith. This I can take 
upon me to assure you to be true by the last good authority I 
had from London.’— 


‘ The Lord Prestdent to Sir J. Cope. 


< Dear Sir, Culloden, 28 August, 10 at night, 

‘ So soon as I received your’s of yesterday’s date, from Ruthven, 
I dispatch’d messengers to Lord Fortrose & Lord Lovat, who 
have both given ‘assurance of their assistance. What I press’d 
them to, was, the bringing immediately together as many as they 
can arm, & the prepareing others to receive arms, which are soon 
expected. Their answers you shall soon be acquainted with; but 
their assistance is hardly to be depended on for immediate ser- 
vice. — Concerning the numbers of the Highlanders, I know no- 
thing further than what you have in my last; their situation, by 
what I can learn, is more easterly, towards Corryyarrig, with ane 
intent, as they pretended, to meet & surprize you. What course 
they will take, upon your altering your route, is uncertain. You 
do not mention when you propose to leave the Spey; & I presume 
you have considered what is to be done in case they, leaving their 
miserable huts to mercy, should resolve to pass the Corryyarig, & 


march southwards. But it seems to be fitting that you acquaint. 


us, without loss of time, & in such way as that the advice cannot 
come into the enemy’s hands, what course you propose to take ; 
&, as nearly as can be guess’d, when; to the end, any thing that 
can be done in this corner may answer it.’ 


Although Sir J. Cope was an officer of moderate talents, it 
can scarcely be doubted that in avoiding a conflict in the 
mountains he acted with judgment. 


‘ The Lord President to Lord Harrington, ( Secretary of State.) 


‘ My Lord, Inverness, 3d Sept. 

‘ It is the difficulty of the situation in which I find myself 
that obliges me to give you the trouble of this letter. About 3 
weeks ago I flung myself into this country to try how far any 
share of credit which I had with people could preserve them in 
their duty & prevent their madness; & I had no unconsiderable 
success, tho’ I had not what I wish’d. But I was astonish’d to 
hear, that after the rebells had got together to a head, Sir John 
Cope, with a handfull of troops, had been ordered into the moun- 
tains to attack and disperse them; & that he had actually en- 
gaged himself so far, as to reach the Spey, & to be within a few 
hours march of them. My concern grew, as I was perfectly well 
acquainted with the passes of Corryyarig, over which he must 
pass if he would go the direct road to Fort Augustus, & which, 
‘by a very small body of clever Highlanders, who should mar the 
roads and break down the bridges, could be easily defended 
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against a much greater force than he commanded. And I was 
relieved from my apprehensions only upon finding that he turn’d 
to the right, & by forced marches reach’d this place Thursday 
last, at night. It was unlucky that his orders engaged him to 
come so far north, which has given ane opportunity to the rebells 
to seize the passes of the mountains betwixt Badenoch & Atholl, 
& to march southward, where it is not easie to determine what 
mischief they might do.’ 


The error of this General consisted in not falling back on 


Perth and the low country, so as to cover Edinburgh, and to 
prevent the occupancy, by the rebels, of harbours on the east 
coast from which they might hold communication with 
France. ‘The intelligence of the course which he had taken 
produced the following advice to Government, from a veteran 
General at that time in London: 


‘ Mem. concerning the Rebellion in Scotland. 
‘ [Apparently addressed by Lord Stair to the Ministry. } 


‘S$ John Cope, by marching towards Inverness from Dal- 
whiny, where he was Master of both the branches of the made 
Road, one of w*" goes to Inverness the other to Fort Augustus, 
has given an opportunity to the Rebels, w°" they have taken, of 
marching towards Blair; by w‘" means it is apprehended that the 
Rebels may make themselves Masters of Edinburgh, &° before S‘ 
John Cope can return to oppose them. The question is, what is 
proper to be done in this case? 

‘It is humbly proposed in the first place, to grant a number of 
blank Commissions, to be distributed among the well-affected 
Clanns, as the Lord President of the Session, &° shall think pro- 
per. Such a number of Highlanders, being formed into regular 
Companies, will be in a condition not only to hinder more Men to 
be raised for the Pretender’s service, but a part of them may go 
and live at discretion in the Countrys which the Rebels have left. — 

‘ It is next to be considered, that by taking proper precaution it 
may be rendered very difficult for the Rebels to pass the Forth.’ 

‘If the Rebels should pass, they must consume some time in 
their march to Edinburgh, and in making the necessary disposi- 
tions for attacking it. Such necessary delays will probably give 
S' John Cope time to arrive before the Rebels can make themselves 
Masters of Edinburgh; as Sir John Cope’s march will at all times 
be free & uninterrupted, he being Master of Stirling Bridge. 

‘ But supposing that S‘ John Cope should not arrive in time, & 
that the Rebels shotld be Masters of Ed‘, and march into England 
before his arrival, & even supposing that the Highlanders should be 
joined by an Invasion from France, it will be proper to consider 
what force there is in England to resist the Enemy in that case. 

‘ There are now in England four Battall. of Guards ; four other 
Battall.; besides three to be formed of the additional —— 
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There are now actually embarked at Williamstadt five Batt!®> of 
Dutch Troops, of w°" one is to go to Scotland; the four w“" come 
into England are to be instantly followed by three more Battallions. 
With these seven Batt.: of Dutch added to eleven British, with 
two Reg** of Horse & three of Dragoons, L‘ Stair thinks he can 
answer for the quelling of this Rebellion. 

‘If it should be thought expedient to make use of any other 
helps, such as raising a number of Batt. in the north of Ireland, 
or in indulging any of the considerable people in G.B. weli affected 
to the Governm* to raise Regiments, it is certain that such pre- 
cautions will not be useless, nor the money ill employed ; for next 
Spring there will be opportunity to make use of those forces 
against France, in such a manner as may be both honorable and 
advantageous to G.B. & very hurtful to France.’ 


When Sir John Cope arrived at Inverness, and was apprized 
that the rebels were marching southwards, he took the deter- 


mination of proceeding in the same direction along the coast, 


in the hope of reaching Edinburgh before them. With that 
view, he ordered round some transports from Leith to Aber- 
deen, and they fortunately arrived at the latter place on the 
same day (11th of September) on which his troops marched in 
from the north. In the mean time, the President became ex- 
tremely desirous of procuring from London the arms and 
money which were necessary to put in motion the well-affected 
Highlanders in his neighbourhood. 


‘ Extract of a Letter from the Lord President to Lord Harrington, 
dated Inverness, 3d September. 


‘ The greatest part of the chieftains are quiet, & disposed to 
be so; nay, some of them most certainly desirous to shew their 
zeal for the Gov‘; but they are all unarm’d; there is no autho- 
rity to bring them, or any number of their men, together, & 
there is neither money nor credit to support any body of them 
whom it might be thought proper to bring together for his 
Majti¢’s service. I made this remonstrance to my Ld. Marquis 
of Tweeddale before I left Ed", in my journey hither, & now 
I renew it to your Lép.; to the end your Lép. may consider what 
is fit to be done. Had we been provided with these three things 
ten days ago, matters would not have been in the condition in 
which they are at present. If we are speedily supply’d, the 
peace of this part of the country will be secured, & the re- 
bells’ views of gathering any further forces in the north prevented ; 
if we are not, every thing must be left to chance; & I cannot say 
what influence is to be expected from praying and preaching only, 
which is all that will be left me to do.’ 


The progress of the rebels on this occasion, and the terror 
excited throughout the kingdom, have justly been matter of 


great surprize: but how much more important would the 
effects 
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effects have been, had the whole of the Highlanders co- 
operated with the Pretender? Fortunately, the two most nu- 
merous clans in the west, the Macleods and the Macdonalds, 
remained stedfast in their adherence to Government; and the 
subsequent letters evinced a similar determination on the part 
of two of the principal leaders to the north of Inverness. 


‘ Lord Reay to the Lord President. 


_* My Lord, Tongue, in Caithness, 3oth August. 

‘ I'm extremly glad your Lép. is in the North at this time, 
when your advise and assistance can be of such service to the 
Government. 

* When I first got such intelligence of the insurrection in the 
West Highlands as I could give credit to, I wrote immediately to 
St Jn° Cope, that I and my clan were ready to do all in our 
power for the support of the present Government; but that we 
wanted arms & ammunition; which is so far the case, that 
without a supply of these, we could scarcely defend the passes of 
our own properties, in case of attempts to carry off our cattle or 
so. I believe my letter did not overtake S‘ Jn° Cope ere he left 
Edin"; nor may he, as he is a stranger in Scotland, know or ad- 
vert to the necessity of our having arms, &°. Therefore, as your 
Lop. is well acquainted with him, and as, no doubt, he’! have the 
greater regard to your judgment, I beg leave to give your Lop. 
the trouble of this, that you may be so good as to take your own 
method to lay our situation before him. Your Lop. knows that in 
the year 1715 what effect the junction of the people of this countr 
with the well-affected in Ross and Inverness shires had; so far as 
it helped to divide our enemies; and perhaps it may be necessary 
to play the same game over again.’— 


- © The Earl of Sutherland to the Lord President. 


‘ My Lord, Dunrobin, Sep**’ 11°, 1745. 

‘From the time Sir John Cope came to Inverness, I had 200 
mev readie to joine the King’s forces. Of this I acquainted Sir 
John ; and also, that 1 would join him myself with 400 more, if 
His Majesty’s service required it. I acquainted him, at the same 
time, that the few arms I had must be kep’t for the defence of the 
country against some wrong-headed neighbours, whose inclina- 
tions to rebellion I had strong reasons to suspect ; and desir’d that 
he would order arms for the men he might have occasion to call 
from this countrie. 

¢ [had his answer by Major Mackay only last night, that he had 
left some arms at Inverness, and that he desired your Lép. to 
distribute them as His Majesty’s service required. Your Lop. 
knows the attachment of my family to His Majestie and the pre- 
sent establishment ; and, as the arms that are in the north are 
under your direction, 1 hope your Lop. will put me in a con- 
dition, by arming my people, to render effectual service to His 
Majesty. : 
During 
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During this interval, the rebel force, increased by recruits 
from Athol to 4000 men, advanced to Perth, and found 
little difficulty in crossing the Forth in their way to Edin- 
burgh. It was now that the bad effects of Cope’s march to 
the north became evident; the capital of Scotland, though 
full of loyalty, being by no means in a state to make effectual 
resistance; and, to complete the public mortification, the 
Lord Provost was not deemed cordial in the cause of Govern- 
ment. We subjoin an extract of a letter from a character 
well known in the annals of literature, Professor Maclaurin: 


‘ As soon as the Danger from the Rebells seem’d imminent, I 
left the Country & continued in Town, endeavouring to promote 
the spirit that began to appear amongst the Gentlemen, in hopes 
it would have been raised likewise amongst the burghers & trades, 
I was amongst the first Volunteers, & signed for a Dozen of the 
Town’s Regiment. The Care of the Walls was recommended to 
me, in which I laboured night & day, under infinite discourage- 
ments from superior powers. When I was promised hundreds of 
Workmen, I could hardly get as many dozens; this was daily 
complained of; redress was promised ; but till the last two days 
no redress was made; and then it was late. However, the 
Town was in a Condition to have stood out two or three days 
against Men unprovided with Artillery, unskilful, & then ill 
armed ; and there was a double expectation of relief; viz. from 
the Dutch, & Sir John Cope. On the fatal Monday I was load- 
ing the Cannon at the west port, & pressing the finishing of 
some works there, when, in a pack’d Meeting (400 Volunteers, 
mostly substantial burghers, being under Arms elsewhere), it 
carried to capitulate. When I heard of this, I called for the 
P—t for orders what I should do with the Cannon. The answer 
was, he had not time to speak to me. The case [which] had 
been often put to the Pr—t actually happened ; for, Cope was off 
Dunbar, and could have been up on the Wednesday. The Mon- 
day Night, neither were the Town’s Arms carried to the Castle, 
nor did the Town stand on its defence till terms were granted ; 
and therefore they had none,.tho’ by * * * * *’s' Message it had 
been offered, that no Highlander should enter the Town ; but there 
was a plain collusion.’ 


Much as we respect the authority of Professor M., we are 
inclined to ascribe the early surrender of the capital not to 
want of loyalty but to an apprehension of pillage or massacre 
from the rude assailants encamped under its walls; and it is pro- 
per to observe that the money of the banks, with the most valu- 
able effects of the inhabitants, had been previously carried to 
the castle, which was secure from the attack of an enemy that 
was unprovided with artillery. Unluckily, the possession of 
Edinburgh and Leith enabled the Highlanders to increase 
their scanty stock of arms, and encouraged them to march out 
to 
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to meet Cope’s troops, which had now landed from the north. 
The numbers on both sides were nearly equal, viz. about 
4,000, but the royal troops were much better provided with 
artillery and stores. ‘The Highland chieftains resorted to that 
plan of sudden onset, which had proved so successful to their 
forefathers when led on by the Marquis of Montrose and 
Lord Dundee. Having marched before day-break, they at- 
tacked the dragoons unexpectedly, drove them back on tlie 
infantry, pushed on regardless of the fire of the artillery, and, 
being much superior in the use of the sword to ‘soldiers who 
were accustomed to the musket, carried the field of battle in 
a few minutes. Of the foot, nearly 500 were killed, and 1500 
taken prisoners; Cope made a precipitate retreat with the 
dragoons; and the military chest, cannon, colours, camp- 


equipage, and baggage, all fell into the hands of the rebels. 
Such was the action of Preston-pans, fought on the 21st 
of September 1745. Nothing could have happened of a more 
vexatious nature with regard to the arrangements of the Pre- 
sident with the undecided clans in the Highlands. | 


‘ The Lord President to the Marquis of Tweeddale. 
‘ My Lord, 3° Oct" 1745. ° 

* At the date of my last, which was the 20° of Sept',’ tho’ 
there was no money to bring or keep any number of men together, 
yet such was the authority of the Gentlemen who were disposed 
to ris ge the Government, that nobody of any consequence pre- 
tended to stir or join the Highlanders who had pass’d the moun- 
tains in their way southward; and if those adventurers had not 
met with some unlook’d for successes, the same tranquillity would 
still have prevailed. But so soon as the rebells had got possession 
of Ed', & that event was follow’d by the more unexpected suc- 
cess in the action near it, it is not to be conceived with what 
celerity those incidents blew up the hopes.of the unthinking who 
wish’d for a revolution.’— 

‘ It may, my Lord, unless you have got my former letters, be 
surprising to you, that under the favour of the credite which your 
Lip. acquaints me I have upon Mr. Pelham & the Paymaster Gen!!. 
no money can be raised; but that surprize will cease when you 
are told, that bank notes are not, by reason of the present commo- 
tion, current ; that the little coin that is, is lock’d up; so that the 
man of best credit in this country cannot command a shilling; 
that bills on Ed" or London are of no value; partly, as no pay- 
ments are made at Ed'; & partly, as there is no secure method of 
correspondence yith either of the places.’ 


5 ; : ; 
_¢ The Lord President to Mr. (afterwards Sir Andw.) Mitchell. 
‘ My Dear Andrew, 13 Nov’, 1745. 
‘ When I came first into this Country, tho’ I was not just tread- 
ing in the path of a Chief Justice, the prospect was very flattering, 
15 & the 
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& the errand I came on had no appearance of difficulty; but the 
Rebells’ successes at Ed‘ & Prestonpans soon changed the scene. 
All Jacobites, how prudent soever, became mad; all doubtfull 

eople became Jacobites; & all Bankrupts became heroes, & 
talk’d of nothing but hereditary rights & victory; &, what was 
more grievous to men of gallantry, & if you will believe me much 
more mischievous to the publick, all the fine Ladys, if you will 
except one or two, became passionately fond of the young Adven- 
turer, & used all their Arts & Industry for him in the most in- 
temperate manner. Under these circumstances, I found myself 
almost alone, without Troops, without Arms, without money or 
credite ; provided with no means to prevent extream folly, except 
pen & ink, a tongue, & some reputation; & if you will except 
Mac Leod, whom I sent for from the Isle of Sky, supported by 
nebody of common sense or courage. Had Arms & money come 
when they were first call’d for, befor these unexpected successes 
blew up folly to madness, I could have answered it with my head, 
that no Man from the North should have join’d the original flock 
of Rebells that pass’d the Forth.’ 


The action at Preston-pans produced a very serious effect 
on the conduct of Lord Lovat, whose character and history 
are so remarkable as to call for a separate and rather a minute 
notice, particularly since he fills by far the most conspicuous 
place in the present collection. His patrimonial estate was 
not distant from that of Culloden; and we trace in the letters 
now published a correspondence, more or less active, between 
him and the representatives of the family of Forbes during the 
long period of fifty years. It begins (pp. 23, 24.) in the 
year 1697, soon after the time at which Lovat, then known 
only as Simon Frazer, attempted to secure his succession to 
the property and title of head of the clan, by a forcible mar- 
riage with (or rather a seizure of the person of) the dowager 
Lady Lovat. He protests in these letters that Lady Lovat 
had become disposed to view him favourably: but the case 
was judged very differently by Government, and this despe- 
rate adventurer found it expedient to leave the kingdom in 
order to avoid acriminal prosecution. He lived afterward 
in a great measure at Paris, professing to serve but ready in 
fact to betray the Stuarts. A blank accordingly takes place 
in his correspondence with the family of Forbes, until the year 
1715; when, considering the Hanoverian succession as likely to 
be confirmed, he found means to be recommended (p. 336.) to 
Government, and made use of all his hereditary influence with 
his clan to bring them back from the rebellion. That he ren- 
dered service on this occasion admits of no doubt: but his 


. Motives were merely to enrich himself at the expence of his 


neighbours. “ If you suffer Glengary, Frazerdale, or Nec 
olm 
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holm to be pardoned,” (he writes to Mr. Forbes, p. 41.) “ I 
will never more carry a musquet under your command.” 
Having afterward obtained leave to go to London, and to be 
presented to his Majesty, he wrote the following letter on the 
23d of June 1716, complimenting Mr. F. with a military title, 
in consideration of the active part which he hag taken in the 
late operations. 


*‘ Lord Lovat to Mr. Duncan Forbes. 


‘ My dearest General, 

‘ I got both your Letters, & I follow y' advice closs. I hada 
privat audience of K. George this day; and I can tell you, dr 
General, yt no man ever spoke freer langage to his Majesty & y* 
Prince than I did of our two great /rnds, in letting y™ know y* 
they did y™ more service & were capable to do y™ more service 
than all those of y" Ranks in Scotland: & yt istrue. I hope what 
I said will be usefull; & let it have what effect it will as to me, 
I am overjoyd to have occasion to serve y* two pretiest fellows in 
Europe.’— 

‘ The King is one of the best men on earth; but strangly im- 
pesed upon by certain persons. I hope it will not be allways so. 
— The King has been graciously pleased to grant me, this very 
day, a Gift of Fraserdale’s Escheat; & M* Stanhope told me, y° 
I was so well in His Majesty’s spirit, y‘ all my Enemys are not 
able to do me harm. 

‘TI spoke to the Duke & my L4 Ilay about my marriage, & told 
y™ y‘ one of my greatest motifs to y* design was, to secure y™ I 6 
joint interest of y° north. They are both fully for it, & the D e 
is to speak of it & propose it to the King.’ 


The particulars of the attainder of the property of Frazer- 
dale are more fully explained in a subsequent paper; and the 
final results of the exertions of this intriguer were the reco- 
very of his patrimonial lands, and the acquisition of the title 
of Lord Lovat. These he continued to enjoy during a num- 
ber of years, in the midst of his vassals; and, at the beginning 
of the disturbances of 1745, he had nearly attained the age of 
eighty. The President had made a point of having an inter- 
view with him, (p. 372.) on the first receipt of the intelligence 
of the landing of the Pretender. 


‘ Extract of a letter from President Forbes, dated Culloden, 15th 
August 1745. 


‘ This day the Lord Lovat came to dine with me. He said, he 
had heard with uneasiness the reports that were scattered abroad; 
but that he look’d on the attempt as very desperate ; that tho’ he 
thought himself but indifferently used lately, in taking his company 
from him, yet his wishes still being, as well as his interest led him, 
to support the present Royal Family ; that he had lain absolutely 
still, & quiet, lest his stirring in any sort might have been misre- 
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presented or misconstructed ; & he said, his business with me was, 
to be advised what was proper to be done on this occasion. [I 
approved greatly of his disposition, & advised him, untill the 
scene should open a little, to lay himself out to gain the most cer- 
tain intelligence he could come at, which the situation of his 
clan will enable him to execute, & to prevent his kiusmen from 


being seduced by their mad neighbours; which he readily pro- 
mised to do.’ 


A frequent intercourse by letter was kept up between his 
Lordship and the President, with every appearance of cordi- 
ality, until the advance of the rebel-forces to Edinburgh 
(pp. 222. 229.); after which we find the latter giving his aged 
neighbour some broad hints of the reports current to his pre- 
judice. In fact, Lord Lovat and the Earl of Cromarty began 
now to consider the chances as balanced, and to act in such a 


manner as to acquire a claim on the Pretender’s favour in» 


the event of success. ‘They both persisted, however, (p. 332.) 
in opposing the most positive denial to the rumours circulated 
against them. — In the midst of these unpleasant occurrences, 
and the still more unpleasant reports of insurrection in En 
land and invasion from France, a nocturnal attempt was me 
(p. 230.) on Culloden Castle by certain individuals of the clan 
of Frazer: but the President was on his guard, and had even 
several pieces of cannon mounted on the walls. Lovat pro- 
fessed the greatest indignation at the outrage, but was sus- 
pected, both in his own neighbourhood and in London, to 
have been the secret abettor of the attempt. ‘ I am morally 
certain,” says Sir Andrew Mitchell in a letter from London, 
(p. 253.) * that without the consent, or perhaps contrivance 
of a certain person whom no ties can bind, nor no favours 
oblige, that clan had never dared to endeavour to seize your 
person.” 

In the beginning of the insurrection, Lord Lovat had de- 
manded arms, and strongly urged the defenceless state of his 
district ; expressing the greatest apprehension lest the rebels 
should pour into it and force his people to join, by burning 
their huts and laying waste their lands. Now that the insur- 
gents had marched southward, and that the plea of compul- 
sory service could be no longer alleged, he urged the contagion 
of example among his clan, and the impatience of his son to 
join the standard of the prince. It is amusing to see (pp. 234. 
236.) with what assurance this veteran delinquent repeatedly 
complains of the undutiful conduct of his son and of the fer- 
ment among his tenants, and protests his own solicitude to 


-withdraw from so disagreeable a scene. At last, it became 


expedient for the President to drop reserve, and to apprize his 
Rixy. Marcu, 1816, R Lordship 
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Lordship that the representatives of government were not duped’ 
by his double dealing. ‘We copy portions of the letters: 


‘ The Lord President io Lord Lovat. 


‘ My Lord, Inverness, Oct. 29. 1745. 

‘ As I have now the honour of being charg’d with the public 
affairs in this part of the kingdom, I can no longer remain a spee- 
tator of your Lordship’s conduct, and see the double game you 
have play’d for some time past, without betraying the trust re- 
posed in me, and at once risquing my reputation, and the fidelity I 
owe to his Majesty as a good subject. Your Lordship’s actions 
now discover evidently your inclinations, and leave us no further 
m the dark about what side you aré to choose in the present un- 
happy insurrection: you have now so far pull’d off the mask, that 
we can see the mark you aim at; tho’ on former occasions you have 
had the skill and address to disguise your intentions in matters of 
far less importance.—But so far has your Lordship been from 
acting with your ordinary finesse and circumspection on this oc- 
casion, that you sent away your son and the best part of your 
clan to join the Pretender, with as little concern as if no danger 
had attended such a step: I say, sent them away; for we are not 
to imagine they went of themselves, or would have ventured to 
take arms without your Lordship’s concurrence and approbation : 
this, however, you are pretty sure can’t be easily proved, which, [ 
believe indeed, may be true. But I can’t think it will be a diffi- 
cult matter to make it appear, that the whole strain of your Lord- 
ship’s conversation in every company where you have appeared, 
since the Pretender’s arrival, has tended to pervert the minds of 
his Mejesty’s subjects, and seduce them from their allegiance. — 
And I am sorry to tell you, my Lord, that I could sooner under- 
take to plead the cause of any one of those unhappy gentlemen, 
who are just now actually in arms against his Majesty, and I 
could say more in defence of their conduct, than I could in de- 
fence of your Lordship’s. The Duke of Perth and Lord Ogilvy 
never qualify’d, nor did they ever receive the smallest favour trom 
the present Government; but, on the contrary, were both strip’d 
of their titles and honours, and from men of the first quality re- 
duced to the state of private gentlemen, since the Revolution, and 
may both be supposed to act from a principle of resentment, and 
only took up arms to recover what they thought themselves un- 
justly depriv’d of. Lord George Murray never had any place or 
pension from the public, and was, no doubt, drawn in by the in- 
fluence of the Marquis of Tullibardin; perhaps, touch’d with pity 
and commiseration for his eldest brother, who has spent the best 
part of his life in exile, and undoubtedly upon an allowance much 
inferior to his dignity. These, and such like apologies, may be 
offer’d in defence of most of the leading men in the present rebel- 
lion; but what shall I say in favour of you, my Lord? You, who 
have flourish’d under the present happy establishment? You, 
‘who, in the beginning of your days, forfeited both your life and 
‘fertune, and yet, by the benignity of the Government, was “ 
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only indulg'd the liberty of living at home, but even restor’d to 
all you could lay claim to: nay, his Majesty's goodness went so 
far as to employ your Lordship in his service, and was pleased to 
honour you with the command of one of the independent com- 
panies that were raised some years ago in the Highlands, which 
you enjoy’d for a very long time: so that both duty and gratitude 
ought to have influenced your Lordship’s conduct, at this critical 
juncture, and disposed you to have acted a part quite different 
from what you have done. But there are some men whom no 
duty can bind, nor no favour can oblige. — What I would there- 
fore propose to your Lordship, as the only expedient left to rescue 
you from the hazard ofa rigorous prosecution, is, to recall your son 
and his men immediately. This step, I’m persuaded, would pro- 
duce several good consequences; for, on the one hand, it would 
prevent numbers from joining the rebels, who now hang in sus- 
pence, and, on the other, occasion a great many of those already 
engaged to desert and retire to their respective habitations. — 
If you shall judge it proper, my Lord, to follow this advice, it will 
give me a great deal of pleasure ; as it will contribute to stop the 
progress of an unhappy civil war, that threatens us with endless 
calamities ; but if your Lordship continues obstinate, and will not 
order your men to disband and return home, I shall be obliged to 
take you into custody, be the event what it will.’ 


‘¢ Lord Lovat to the Lord President. 


‘ My dear Lord, 3oth October 1745. 

‘I received the honour of your Lép.’s letter late last night, of 
yesterday’s date; and I own that I never received one like it since 
I was born; and I give your Lép. ten thousand thanks for 
the kind freedom you use with me in it: for I see by it, that, for 
my misfortune in having ane obstinate, stubborn, Son and ane un- 
grateful Kindred, my family must go to destruction, and I must 
lose my Life in my old Age. Such usage looks rather like a 
Turkish or Persian Government than like a British. — 

‘ Now, my dear Lord, I beg leave to tell you my Mind freely 
in my turn, I thank God, I was born with very little fear. In 
my greatest difficulties and dangers, by Sea and Land, and by 
God’s assistance, I often saved my Life by the firmness and sted- 
fastness of my resolutions ; and tho’ J have now but a little remains 
of a Life that is clogg’d with infirmities and pains, yet, by God’s 
help, I am resolv’d to preserve it as long as I can; and tho’ my 
Son should go away with the young people of his clan, yet I'll 
have six hundred brave Frasers at home, many of them about my 
own age, that will lose the last drop of their blood to preserve my 
person. — 

‘ As to the Civil War that occasions my misfortune, and in 
which almost the whole Kingdom is involved, on one side or 
other; I humbly think that men should be moderate on both 
sides; since it is morally impossible to know the Event. For 
thousands, nay. ten thousands on both sides, are positive that 
their own Party will carry; and suppose that this Highland a 
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should be utterly defeat, and that the Government should carry 
all in Triumph, no Man can think that any King upon the Throne 
would destroy so many ancient good Familys that are engaged 
in it.’ 







[To be continued. } 








Art. II. M. de St. Pierre’s Harmonies of Nature. 
[ Article concluded from p. 125.] 


n his fifth book, M. de St. Pierre proceeds to take a view of 
: the Harmonies of Animals. ‘The slightest survey @ the 
animal kingdom may suffice to convince us that it is of a de- 
: cidedly higher order than the vegetable; and indeed a marked 
difference may be observed in the composition of the two do- 
mains. A vegetable generally consists of such a mixture as to 
contain young and old at the same time; the bough ofa tree, 
for example, being younger than the stem, and the soft wood 
al of later date than the hardened trunk: whereas an animal is 
not formed of an assemblage of living creatures, and the decay 
of its parts takes place at once; so that it differs from the 
vegetable in the material circumstance of having the whole of 
its system of an equal age. Similar variations exist with 
regard to the disposition of the organs. The animal kingdom, 
moreover, unites all those harmonies which have been noted in 
the vegetable, and superadds to them animal life; a power in- 
cluding sentient, intellectual, and moral faculties, each of which 
has its appropriate harmonies. These positions lead to many 
others, in the way of illustration, but into the accuracy. of 
| which we cannot enter, without involving ourselves in vague 
and unprofitable controversy. Man alone combines all the 
| qualities which we find scattered throughout the various tribes 
of the animal kingdom, being capable at once of industry and 
of refined enjoyment; and he alone, of all created beings in 
this world, seems to have an impression of Divine power. 
From such:topics, the author naturally passes to Human 
Harmonies, which form the subject of the sixth book. Na- 
ture imparts to us only those truths which are in connection 
with our wants; and science may be defined to be a feeling of 
those laws which have a reference to man. Reason, harmo- 
nizing with the laws of nature, inspires us with the influence 
of the grand rule of social intercourse, to do to others as we 
wish that they should do to us. ‘To the power of reasoning, 
man is indebted for the consciousness of the existence of a Su- 
preme Governor ; — a consciousness inferred from the harmo- 
nies of the universe ;—and from the course of these eur 
that. 
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‘that of human virtue will be found to arise. ‘ ‘The commence- 
ment of this course we can easily trace to the Harmonies of 
Childhood, which figure as another title in these volumes ; and 
which here again suggest useful views of early education, and 
various reflections on different passages in human history. 

By Fraternal Harmonies, which pass under review in the 
seventh book, are understood those that accord or coincide 
with one another; as, for example, the two similar organs of 
the same body, fitted for mutual assistance. Every vegetable 
or animal, we are tcld, is formed of only two similar halves, 
and with organs in equal numbers: a sphere may be decom- 
posed into an indefinite number of such coincident portions; 
and, in the firmament, the orb of day is in correspondence or 
fraternal union with that of night. In short, the groupes of 
harmonies of this description, not only in the animal and vege- 
table world but even among the elements, elude our powers of 
enumeration. From the author’s detailed explanations of 
these principles, he deduces, in his usual manner, many prac- 
tical and pious corollaries: while, by an easy transition, he 
conducts us to the consideration of Friendship, or that har- 
mony which subsists between two beings incident to the same 
wants; and then to that of fraternal affection in families ;— 
interspersing and enlivening his remarks by allusions to the 
Episode of Nisus and Euryalys, Plutarch’s Treatise on Bras 


therly Affection, Xc, 


‘ However, if we think it expedient to give brothers amuse. 
ments in common, we must be careful in the choice of a profes. 
sion to keep them distinct, that we may remove from them al! 
ground of rivalship. The love of pleasure forms a bond of union 
among men, in the same way as interest has a tendency to create 
separation. Amusement calls for companions, but ambition re- 
fuses them. All passions are of an unsocial character, More- 
over, as the inclinations of children are very various, we should 
give each of them full liberty to follow his own. Castor and Pol- 
lux, so celebrated for their union, were celebrated likewise in 
war; but the one excelled on horseback, the other in combatin 
with the cestus. I may, however, appeal to an example of bro- 
therly love vouched by authorities more within our scrutiny than 
those which relate to the twins of Elis; I allude to the two bro- 
thers, Peter and Thomas Corneille. They were both tragic poets, 
that is, they belonged to a profession which brooks rivalshi 
worse than any other. They lived together during life, an 
never thought of making a division of their paternal inheritance 
until their time of marriage. They occupied a small house at 
Rouen, Thomas lodging on the ground floor, and Peter above 
him on the first floor, which communicated with the other by a 
smal} stair-case: each pursued his labours in sight of the other, 
Thomas excelled in finding a number of rhymes to the same 
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. word; Peter did not possess this facility, but, when at a loss for 


a rhyme, addressed his brother, who gave him forthwith his 
choice. The intimacy of their friendship appears to me a still 
more remarkable thing than the extent of their talents, particu- 
larly as they were not on a par in point ofreputation. That these 
celebrated poets should have lived in the common enjoyment of 
property, pleasure, and labour, is to be attributed partly to that 
superiority to jealousy which exists in men of distinguished talent, 
partly to their having been brought up together under their fa- 
ther’s roof. The anecdote I have just mentioned was repeated 
to me by M. Mustel, a native of Normandy. The small dwelling 
of the brothers was still standing in my infancy: I do not know if 
it is still in existence. The Greeks would have made a temple of 
it dedicated to the Muses and to brotherly affection.’ 


Conjugal Harmonies are feelingly discussed in the eighth 
book, and are thus introduced to our notice: 


‘ Love is, in children, a moral sentiment, which manifests itself 
in them long before they are aware of the distinction of sex. 
They have greater sensibility and acuteness in discovering a plea- 
sant and comely countenance than we should imagine. Rousseau 
told me that the writers in the French Encyclopedia having given 
a ball where he happened to be present, the. plan was to begin 
by Fontenelle, then above ninety years of age, and a pretty little 
girl of seven or eight. Scarcely, however, had the child cast her 
eyes on the wrinkled forehead and sunken cheeks of Fontenelle, 
than she drew back her hand, and burst into tears. The Nestor 
of philosophers was hurt, thinking it, no doubt, strange that he, 


who was in such request among all classes of society, should be 


shunned by a child, alive only to the instinct of nature. He was 
then rendered conscious, notwithstanding the remaining vigour 
of his mind, of the decrepitude of his body, by the fright into 
which it put a child; and he received the serious lesson, that the 


two extremes of our career form an unpleasant contrast, in the 


commencement of life and at the approach of death. 
‘ Children, however, seek with great ardour the society of chil- 


_dren of their own age, and the prettiest are always the most wel- 


come: their affection is often fixed on a single companion to the 
exclusion of the others. It is curious to see a little girl desirous 
to make herself agreeable to a boy, but still keeping a certain dis- 
tance, while he thinks of nothing but of doing what can please her. 
Who has not taken delight in observing children engaged in their 
amusements, in listening to their promises of perpetual cordiality, 


in observing their little jealousies, and the disquietudes of which 


they are productive. The degree of attachment between one 
child and another, and their consequent disappointment when any 
thing interferes with its gratification, is much greater than people 


_generally imagine. A philosophic eye may trace in these early 
habits the origin of future character. Hardly is a little girl able 
to walk, before she takes a pleasure in looking at herself in the 


glass, and in adjusting her dress ; she watches her doll with a et 
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of maternal care. She delights in singing almost from the mo- 
ment that she is able to speak, and of all kinds of songs, she pre- 
fers those that are indicative of affection. A boy, on the other 
hand, neglects dress, and thinks chiefly of arms and active exer- 
cise; he takes a pleasure in extracting a sound from drums and 
trumpets, in running, leaping, and climbing; and he is supremely 
happy when he has at his diposal a wooden sword or sabre. Even 
in these early years, we see a marked contrast between the sexes, 
the one absorbed in the thought of exploits, the other in sentiments 
of affection ; the one is evidently ae to protect, the other te be 
loved and protected. 

‘ Let us then endeavour to lay before each the duties resultin 
from affection, before the purity of the natural feeling be taint 
in them by the manners of society. Let us shew them the laws 
which regulate affection, as they are displayed in all the works of 
nature, which unite the one to the other by conjugal harmony. 
Let us open a passage to the torrent at its fountain-head, that 
when it comes to descend from the mountain, it may not ravage 
the lands which it ought to fertilize.’ 


Air and light, earth and ocean, rivers and their islands, &c, 
may be said to exist in conjugal harmony; and, at stated sea- 
sons, plants unfold their, capacities for sexual union. Conjugal 
harmony, however, has a far more extensive influence on the 
animal than on the vegetable system; prompting to a display 
of all the graces and all the defensive energies of which the in- 
dividual is susceptible. In spring, particularly, love calls 
forth their instincts in harmonies of greater variety than those 
of colour, shape, or motion. In the human species, the 
beauty of the two sexes is marked by distinguishing charac- 
ters; and nature has not only doubled the moral and physical 
strength of man by means of contrasts and coincidences, but 
has quadrupled it by giving him the aid of woman. Caste 
and temperate habits are the chief foundation of strength and 
beauty in the two sexes; and labour, that gift of Heaven, by 
banishing languor enlivens the mind, and by i the 
imagination forms the true bond of conjugal harmony. From 
this last source, the consequences which result to society are 
more affecting than those that are produced by the fraternal 
harmony, because they imply the attraction of contrasts: 


‘ Amiable children choose in the age of innocence a model 
which may afford you a safe guide in the age of passion. You, 
who have equally to dread corrupt society and the wanderings of 
your own hearts, follow, I entreat you, the path of nature, which 
never leads astray. In a virtuous object, you find collected both 
the beauty that is scattered on the earth, and the virtue that is 
derived from Heaven. Such an attachment will create in you the 
love of industry, along with courage, constancy, humanity, and 
piety. Cherish such affections carly, if you wish them to continue 
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with you to the last. The attachments which remain till old age 
are generally those which have been formed in the early period of 
life, because youthful attachments are generally most innocent, 
and exempt from mercenary considerations. 


_ * But to whatever object you attach yourself, remember that 
it is transient like yourself. A day will come when you will no 
Jonger hear the voice of her you love, when she will cease to 
dwell in her accustomed habitation, or to direct her steps to meet 
en in the grove. What consolation can you then possess if you 
ave ‘not long accustomed yourself to put your hopes in Heaven? 
Comfort yourself with the hope of meeting your partner in another 
world. You may safely say to youfself, Why should I not flatter 
myself? What would an insulated mind do even in Paradise? 
Cicero is delighted with the prospect of meeting there with Lelius, 
Cato, Scipio, and other great men; a feeling entertained by him 
along with every sage. ‘They seek solitude on earth that the 
may be out of the way of the perverse; in heaven they will seek 
society, because it is the assemblage of the good. Doubtless the 
pure minds who, in a humble situation, have fulfilled the first 
duties of nature, will be admitted there, as well as those who have 
held higher charges. It is the part of an affectionate heart, not 


only to love those whom it has left in this world, but to desire a 
union with them in heaven,’ 


The ninth and last book relates to the Harmonies of the 
Fleavenly Bodies. To the sun, whose dimensions and rela- 
tions we are so apt to disregard, we owe the warmth of our 
atmosphere, the fertility of our fields, and the maturity of our 
fruits. ‘ By his presence, he creates day, light, heat, motion, 
and life; by his absence, night, cold, rest, and death: the two, 
combining in a variety of ways, form the principal harmonies 
of nature.’ — Solar attraction may be termed the basis of our 
planetary system, and is diffused throughout the globe. 

M. de St. Pierre adopts Dr. Herschell’s notions with respect 
to the nature of the sun, in preference to those of Newton. 
The planets, he supposes, are fundamentally of the same 
nature with our earth, however differently modified; and, as 
these orbs are illuminated by one sun, he deems it not impro- 
bable that a considerable resemblance may exist between the 
rational beings who occupy them. 

Proceeding on some of the principal data that have been 
ascertained by astronomers, the author reviews the harmonies 
of each planet with the sun. Among other novel ideas, he 
conceives that the splendid reflections of particular spots 
in Mercury, &c. are occasioned by ice on the summits of its 
mountains. . With respect to the fixed stars, it seems probable 
that each has planets subject to its attractions. The partial ap- 
pearance and disappearance of some of them would lead . - 
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the supposition that they have one side more luminous than 
the other; and that, in revolving round their axis, they shew 
us sometimes the one and sometimes the other. Howeve 

vast their distance from one another, they appear to exhibit a 
certain degree of mutual connection, being arranged on dif- 
ferent planes, which extend into the depth of the firmament. 
To our eyes, they present various magnitudes and groupes; 
while white and luminous spaces contain thousands of stars 
perceptible by the telescope. 

In adverting to the Solar Harmonies of the Moon, the writer 
endeavours to confute the opinion of those who maintain that 
the moon has no atmosphere; and to prove that she is placed 
in the most proper manner to reflect the sun’s rays. From 
the uniformity of the moon’s light, he infers that her very 
lofty mountains are arranged like reflectors, so as to transmit 
the solar rays to our earth equally from all points of her cir- 
cumference. The maps of the moon, like those of the sun, he 
regards as extremely defective; and the rotatory motion of 
our satellite round her axis he rejects as chimerical. At 
the same time, we must not suppose that she was created 
merely for our convenience, or that she is herself devoid of 
inhabitants. The earth, again, in its turn lighted by the 
sun, transmits to the moon a portion of solar light, probably 
reflected from the seas and icy mountains.—Lastly, all nations 
seem to have agreed in considering the moon as influenc- 
ing the birth and the death of created beings: 


‘ The Greeks and Romans were accustomed to invoke her under 
the name of Lucina and Hithyia to preside over the delivery of 
women, and finally over our death under the name of Hecate. 
Her pale light may be considered as exciting impressions: of a 
mild and melancholy character, connected with the ideas of en- 
tering on and quitting this stage of existence. She seems at once 
to tie and untie the links of life; she vivifies the waters by her 
luminous rays, and she renders visible the mountains and forests 
buried under the veil of night. It is on the recurrence of her- 
different phases that the fishes glide along the currents of the 
‘ocean to multiply their species, and that carnivorous animals 
issue from their deserts in quest of prey. It is only by the mild 
light of the moon that a love-scene can be rendered affecting ; 
and had I to paint the adieux of Andromache, I would place 
them on the same bank, and enlighten them with the same noc- 
turnal ray, as I should use in delineating the funeral of Hector.’ 


In the concluding section, we have some reflections on the 
Solar and Lunar Harmonies of the Powers of Nature on the 
Earth; particularly on the influences of the eres of the 
moon over the revolutions of the atmosphere... To the com- 


bination of solar and lunar harmonies, we should ascribe the 
alternations 
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alternations and characters of our predominant winds. With 
respect to animals, the phases of their life are regulated by 
those of the sun and themoon. The harmonies of these lumi- 
naries with living beings are inexhaustible; and the hours of 
sleeping and waking, the times of migration observed by 
whole tribes, the seasons of their loves, and the periods of their 
death, accord with certain stages in the revolutions of these 
heavenly bodies. | 


‘ I am inclined to observe that the animals which die of old 
age B° off the stage, as they came upon it, without being aware 
of the change. The last steps in the descent of life are on as 
gentle a slope as those of its commencement. They have not 
been led by vain ambition to climb precipices, or to incur a vio- 
lent death ; but, faithful to the laws received from nature, they 
restore her that instinct which has now become useless in an ex- 
hausted machine: they expire without regret, remorse, or mur- 
mur. When a tranquil death takes place in the night, the moon 
may be said to untie those links which she strung together at the 
time of birth. Her light still sheds a pale ray over their breath- 
less bodies, and covers them with her funereal crape; while the 
earth, their common mother, which receives them in her bosom, 
raises as an ornament to their tomb the broad foliage of the 
burdock, or a garland of ivy. Time, like a reaper, cuts down 
generation after generation of animals ; and he likewise plants and 
gathers, but in comparatively smaller members, the individuals of 
our prea : 

' © Let man, however, not vent complaints on the short duration 
of life; his celestial harmonies will subsist after his terrestrial are 
at an end. The Author of Nature has attached to his bodily 
existence several years of bitterness and trial; but he has given 
his soul an eternity of joy and delight. He is by no means a 
being condemned to creep on this globe, or to tear its bosom 
with the ploughshare for the sake of supporting a frail existence. 
His life is transient, but it has an object, and ,that object is sub- 
lime, Behold him expiring in his bed; his body is in pain, but 
he already contemplates a God prepared to receive him. Can 
this being, so weak and helpless, be so strongly impressed with a 
thought that would not have been sanctioned by the Creator of 
all thoughts? No, it is not in vain that'he has opened his ho 

to a future destiny. He quits a world of darkness for a world of 
light ; he quits misfortune, and frail mortals like himself, to enter 
on an abode where death is not known. His eyes will no longer 
be distressed by the sight of distress ; every object will be replete 
with content and satisfaction. How great must be the transports 
of man when, escaped from the agony of life, he sees the gates 
of heaven open to him! He is now no longer a creature of the 
dust; he is an angel, a superior being, advanced to an upper 
region. After remaining during a season a slave and in irons, 
now behold him: free, and the possessor of a new domain! But 


lately sad and suffering, he dragged his step toward death, and he 
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rises from it full of glory. He inhabited a world covered with 
the funereal cypress, bedewed with tears, where all is subject to 
change and to death; where we indulge love only to experience 
suffering, and where we meet our friends only to part with them, 
He is now transported to an abode where all is eternal ; his soul 
is kindled with everlasting love, and he casts, from the height of 
the firmament, a sympathizing look towards his fellow-creatures 
in this lower world.’ 


With the view of illustrating the doctrine of Human Har- 
monies, the amiable author has subjoined an episode, or dia- 
logue, intitled Empsael; which, though somewhat tedious, is 
not'destitute of interest; and which demonstrates, in strong and 
affecting language, the gross injustice and inhumanity of the 
slave-trade. 

We have thus summarily glanced at the principles and 
design of the present publication; interspersing our rapid 
sketch with a few extracts, in order to enable our readers to 
form some estimate of the style and manner in which it has 
been executed. The term Harmonies has been evidently 
adopted throughout with great latitude of import; denoting 
often merely ideas of relation, adaptation, iy or even 
contrast. The systematic nomenclature of these harmonies, 
also, is rather capricious, and might have been greatly multi- 
plied. The same pious and philanthropic spirit which 
breathes in the “ Studies of Nature” pervades the work before 
us, and diffuses an air of tender eloquence even over statements 
of well-known facts, or common-place observations : but a cri- 
tic of accurate discernment, and of refined taste, may probably 
feel disposed to withhold his approbation from the formal and 
scholastic addresses to Venus, and other antique personages of 
distinction; from the frequent insertion of digressive or irre- 
levant matter; from a heavy wordiness which occasionally 
envelopes the meaning and the sentiments; and from the re- 
peated recurrence of the same assertion, conjecture, or ilustra- 
tion. In like manner, the philosophic st 8 wil not greatly 
applaud the substitution of fancy and hypothesis, however in- 
genious or original, for the deductions of sound reason, or the 

itimate principles of science. Among the physical heresies 
which will now remain associated with the author’s name, we 
may reckon the notions of the earth being prolonged at the 
poles, of the tides being produced by the medium of the polar 
stig of the moon’s transmission of sensible heat to the 
earth. 

In the course of regular perusal, we had noted several 
passages which struck us as loose, or declamatory, or as penned 


under the influence of an excursive or ardent oe 
cca- 
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Occasionally, too, we have encountered certain positions, or 
assertions, which are at variance with truth or with one an- 
other, or are at least destitute of sufficient evidence to produce 
conviction. ‘That, for example, the mosses of the north exist 
only by the solar rays will not be readily admitted by any 
cryptogamist, who has seen them most verdant and flourishing 
in the short, dark, and moist days of winter, and who is aware 
that many of them are incapable of vegetating in the efful- 
gence of a tropical sun. The author, indeed, in a subsequent 
part of his work, seems to represent them as chiefly under the 
direct influence of the moon.— Again, is he really such a 
novice in the history of Botany and of Astronomy, as seriously 
to believe that these sciences offer to our contemplation no- 
thing but ‘ a wretched and meagre nomenclature, and useless 
divisions?’ ‘The botanical divisions, however, as we after- 
ward learn, are founded on the very harmonies which he is 
so solicitous to establish, and which, in his opinion, have 
been so long and so generally recognized; since he admits 
that Linné deduced all his classes from the conjugal harmony 
and its various modifications; and he refers to the principles 
of maternal harmony the bases of the systems proposed by 
Ray, Haller, and Jussieu. In one passage, we are told that 
the fraternal harmony is manifested in the heavenly oodies, 
and in the two hemispheres of our own globe; yet, in the 
course of a few lines, we are assured that this harmony can be 
exhibited only zz organized beings, indued with life. — The 
idea of groupes of vegetables, planted in the order in which 
their seeds are arranged on the placenta, as corn in furrows, 
and disposed like its grains in the ear, is purely fanciful. 
None, perhaps, but those who have perused the passage to 
which we allude, ever dreamed of such a far-fetched analogy. 
What resemblance, moreover, has an extended turrow, in an 
horizontal surface, to the small vertical row of grains in an 
ear of wheat? ‘The correspondence between the distribution 
of grass-plants in a meadow, and of seeds in a loose spike, or 
panicle, is still more remote. We may add that, when drill- 
husbandry is fitst introduced into a district, the regular furrow 
affects the eye as an artificial and stiff innovation, to which it 
becomes gradually reconciled only through the force of habit 
and associated ideas of utility. V602 

The purification of the air in spring, and its balsamic 
effects on the health and spirits, are ideas more congenial with 
poetry than with truth; because spring is often a season of 
sickness, and affects delicate temperaments with emotions of 
melancholy. — The pleading in favour of the observance of a 


vegetable diet bespeaks little attention to the anatomical struc- 
ture. 
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ture of man, or to the obvious designs of Providence. — The 
propriety of introducing a great variety of esculent vegetables 
into Finland implies a less accurate acquaintance with that 
country than such as, we should have supposed, might have 
resulted from the author’s personal observation. During the 
short summer of that northern region, however oppressive the 
heat may sometimes prove from the absence of wind, the 
moisture of the atmosphere, and the harassment of insects, 
still the inconstancy of the climate, and the sudden transitions 
to which it is liable, even in the finest season of the year, 
preclude the operations of either husbandry or horticulture, 
on an extensive scale. — The definition of Jean Jacques, which 
a mother is here made to give to her daughter, is that he was 
aman ‘* who was much persecuted, because he espoused the 
cause of the unfortunate.’ That of law-suits is not less par- 
tial, nor less calculated to convey to the youthful mind unfa- 
vourable impressions of human nature. * What do you mean 
by law-suits?” says the daughter; to which the mother very 
scientifically replies, ‘ They are wars carried on against us 
with a view to obtain from us what we do not owe, and to 
withhold from us what is our due.’ 

That no medicines, but those which are agreeable to us, 
are conducive either to health or morals, is too bold a dogma 
to be stated without a shadow of proof.— The eloquent ha- 
rangue against the use of tea, coffee, sugar, &c. involves the 
consideration of two important questions; namely, whether 
external commerce be advantageous to the interests of society, 
and whether the civilized be preferable to the savage state of 
man. With him who, like the author, is disposed to answer 
both in the negative, we have neither leisure nor inclination 
to contend. — ‘That no volcanoes are to be found at the poles 
may, for aught that we know to the contrary, be a fact: but 

ow can we positively affirm that it isso? Since they occur 
in Iceland, is it not rash to assume that they can have no 
existence farther north? Besides, the theory of the northern 
aurora, which is here proposed, would require that this phe- 
nomenon should always exhibit a considerable diversity of 
colours; whereas a faint white, or pale yellow, is its most 
frequent hue. — If the sun’s rays really penetrate into the 
deepest recesses of the ocean, the fact would require to be 
established by actual observation, not by fanciful theories; 
and, if any reliance can be placed on the experiments of 
Bouguer, the light of day must totally vanish in the abysses 
of the sea. M. de St. Pierre’s very mistaken views with re- 
spect to the state of sub-marine botany, in this country, Aar-— 
: monize 
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monize with the accuracy of his topographical knowlege, which 
places the Giant’s Causeway in Scotland. 

That the religious sentiment is innate in man is extremely 
questionable, Ist, because the alleged fact, that a sense of the 
existence of Deity prevails among all savage tribes, is not 
distinctly ascertained ; and, 2dly, because children indicate 
no operation of any religious principle, till it has been 
suggested and inculcated by their instructors.— When we re- 
flect on M. de St. Pierre’s hatred of materialism, we cannot help 
expressing our surprize that he should gratuitously adopt 
the extravagant notion of jive distinct souls; a doctrine 
which, if true, would greatly detract from the grand argu- 
ment that is founded on the sémplicity of mind.—In one page, 
the Africans are represented as urged against each other by 
the most implacable spirit of revenge, and, without any view 
to conquest or plunder, butchering entire hordes, regardless 
alike of sex or age, and drinking the blood and regaling on 
the flesh of their enemies; while, in another, they are said to 
have seldom any object in their acts of hostility but booty and 
slaves, and consequently to spare their prisoners. —The author’s 
reasoning against the principles of gravitation is somewhat 
mystical, and would lead us to infer that he ascribes life and 
volition to masses of unorganized matter. — Finally, our 
readers, perhaps, are now prepared to hear that the sun is 
composed of gold, and the moon of silver; and that planetary 
phases influence the stages and periods of animal and vege- 
table life. 

Here let us pause from the ungrateful task of pointing to 
spots and\blemishes in a work which evinces both ingenuity 
and research; and which reflects the highest honour on the 
amiable and pious dispositions of its departed author. More 
accurate and enlarged views of science and of human nature, 
than seem to have fallen to his lot, would have infused into 
his writings a more philosophical train of thinking. His 
habits of intimacy with Rousseau have enabled him to mention 
incidentally one or two anecdotes of that most extraordinary 

ersonage, which will probably be new to many of our readers. 
His other favourite authors seem to have been Virgil and La 
Fontaine. They who are desirous of a mere intellectual 
regale will probably deem these very multifarious volumes 
prosing, digressive, and declamatory; while they who delight 
in the effusions of fancy and sensibility will be gratified with 
the novelty of many of the writer’s analogies, the copiousness 
of his illustrations, the mild colouring of his descriptions, and 
the tenderness of his heart. 


The 
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. The translation, from which we have copied our extracts, 
is in general executed with spirit and ability: but it occasion- 
ally betrays symptoms of haste or negligence. We know not 
why Mr. Meeston should have suppressed: the editor’s short 
notice of the intended publication of St. Pierre’s works, the 
dedication to which we have already alluded, and many entire 
sentences in M. Martin’s preliminary discourse, without once 
apprizing us of such retrenchments. In the course of the 
work, too, he has cancelled various clauses of sentences, or 
even whole periods; often, indeed, without much detriment to 
the argument or the meaning, but still without intimatin 
that he had used such freedoms. In some instances, he has 
softened or modified the extravagance of his text; in a few, 
he has superadded some adventitious ideas; and in others he 
has misconceived or distorted the sense of the French ex- 
pression. Lest Mr. Meeston should think that these strictures 
are rashly hazarded, we subjoin a few passages from the ori- 
ginal, confronted with the English version, and then appeal to 
his own good sense and candour. 

— * Ox il a du d’abord prendre naissance”—* where we know 


from Scripture, as we should suppose from philosophy, that he 


first drew breath.’ — “ Dont les rapports sont aussi peu connus 
que les vaisseaux méme ox ils circulent”—§ to the constitution of 
which we are in general apt to pay very little attention.’ —-** Mais 
elle a comme lui ses amours, sa posterité, sa tribu”—* but it [a 
plant] has, as well as the latter, ts distinctive character, and, 
as has been ascertained in a recent age, the power of perpetu- 
ating its species. —** Par un été plus chaud que celui de 'équa- 
teur” — § in the course of a summer which approaches to that 
of the equinoctial.’— * Avec des groseilles dont elle étoit insa- 
tiable” — * by a prudent use of gooseberries.’— “* Qui est Pani- 
mal, composé des humeurs et du sang des animaux,”— * that 
which is absorbed by animals, and which is useful in renovating 
their blood and humours.’ —“ La soie de la moule pinnée”—‘ the 
use of mother of pearl.’ —** Qui a encore alors cing 2 six lieues 
de hauteur, et deux 2 trois de circonference” —* which even in 
that season presents an awful and magnificent appearance.’— 
“ Te mauvais ouvrage de Coxe,”—* the work of the Rev. Mr. 
Coxe.’—“ Il me semble,” —‘ some philosophic reasoners imagine.’ 
— ‘“ Massacrent des peuples entiers ; hommes, femmes, enfans, 
en bowvent le sang et se repatssent de leur chair” — * to inflict 
injury on each other, or to lead their prisoners into lasting 
captivity.’ — ‘ Tel est celui [empire] des Chinois, qui a quatre 
mille sept cent ans dantiquité” — * although nothing is ascer- 


tained with certainty in regard to the time that the Chinese go- 
vernment has existed.’ 
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Of —_ words mis-translated, we may notice argenté, rene 
dered *¢ slender ;’ ¢erne, turned ; olivier, elm; marbre, marl; 
marne, marble; mozneaux, swallows; demi pied, a foot; puce, 
fly; aiguille, eel, &c.—In other respects, however, Mr. 
Meeston’s labours are deserving of commendation. 





Art. III. A Treatise on Algebra, in Practice and Theory. With 
Notes and Illustrations ; containing a Variety of Particulars re- 
lating to the Discoveries and Improvements that have been made 
in this Branch of Analysis. By John Bonnycastle, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 
2 Vols, Boards. Law, Longman and Co. &c. 


6 Roni science of algebra has been so much improved and ex- 
tended within the last half century, that those English 
treatises, which were formerly considered as our standard 
works on this fundamental branch of analysis, are become of 
little or no use to the student who wishes to acquire a correct 
knowlege of modern algebra. We refer here more particu- 
larly to the works of MMiciourin, Simpson, Emerson, and 
Saunderson, which were all performances of great merit at 
the time when they were written: but the very different 
manner of treating the subject at the present day, and the 
extension and generalization which have been given to se- 
veral parts of it, are such that these authors can now be ad- 
hee a consulted only with the view of acquiring a 
knowlege of the history of the science, and of ascertaining 
the successive improvements and alterations which it has 
undergone in the hands of the later analysts. We have, it is 
true, several smaller publications, of more recent date, which 
have in a greater or less degree adopted the modern methods; 
such as the algebraical treatises by Wood, Trail, and the 
duodecimo edition of the present author: but these are all too 
confined in their limits to enter on the subject at the ry * 
which its importance requries. Euler’s algebra, which has 
been translated into English, though an exidlfent performance, 
is also too contracted in its object to supply the required in- 
formation, being principally confined to the solution of de- 
terminate and indeterminate equations, and diophantine pro- 
blems; and consequently many interesting subjects, which 
now engage the attention of algebraists, are either entirely 
omitted or so slightly touched as to be of no essential service to 
the student: —such as the theory of Binomial and Reci- 
procal Equations; the general formulze of Elimination; the 
doctrines of Series; vanishing Fractions; and a variety of other 
I important 
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important branches, which now necessarily constitute so many 
parts of modern algebra. 

This being the case, the English student will feel himself 
highly gratified by the appearance of the present publication, 
which is intended to supply the defect just stated by intro- 
ducing into one regular treatise all the most essential branches 
of this very extensive and useful science. The work com- 
mences, as usual, with the definitions and leading rules of 
algebra, and furnishes nothing that requires particular notice 
till we arrive at the solution of cubic equations. ‘This subject 
is considerably more extended than we remember to have 
seen it in any similar performance. Mr. Bonnycastle treats 
first of the solution by Cardan’s rule; secondly, of that which 
_is effected by the method of converging series; and, lastly, of 

that which proceeds by means of a table of sines and tangents; 
with every necessary direction and explanation for the most 
inexperienced student. Indeed, if we have any ground of 
complaint with regard to the execution of this part, it is that’ 
too much pains have been taken not only in this-chapter but 
throughout the first volume, to simplify the rules and oper- 
ations ;. so that little is left to exercise the ingenuity of the 
reader. We conceive, for instance, that, in exhibiting the 
formulz comprehending the solution of cubic equations by 
Cardan’s rule,— as also in those which apply to quadratics,— 
it would have been quite sufficient to have employed only the 
general forms 2° + az = }, and 2* + ax = 4, instead of di- 
viding each of them into three different cases according as a 
and 0 are affected with different signs. ‘The subdivision here 
mentioned doubtless facilitates the student’s progress, while 
he has the book to consult: but we much question whether it 
does not help to embarrass him in any future application of 
the rules when he is deprived of its aid, as in the case of ex- 
amination. We advance this doubt, however, with some 
diffidence, because the great practice which the author has 
had as a mathematical teacher must naturally have led him to 
contemplate the comparative advantages and disadvantages 
arising out of this multiplication of algebraic formule, 

We should have observed before that Mr. B. has arranged 
his work so as to include all the practical part of it in the first 
volume, and all the theory and investigations in the second: 
but we prefer, in the present article, to consider both in con- 
nection; and we shall therefore turn to either yolume as oc- 
casion may require. . 

In the practical chapter on Biquadratic Equations, the au- 
thor has confined himself to two methods of solution: but, in 
the corresponding article in vol. ii., he enters into investi- 
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gations of all the principal rules that have been given for this 
purpose by Descartes, Waring, Simpson, Euler, &c., inter- 
spersing them with short historical notes; a plan adopted 
homnationt the work, and which cannot fail of rendering it 
highly interesting to the English student. 
ext follow the methods of solving equations by approxi- 
mation; first by Newton’s rule, as improved by Raphson, 
and secondly by double position. In the second volume, also, 
some other methods are explained and investigated, of which 
_the most important is that of Lagrange, though we must still 
protest against the utility of it considered as a practical rule. 
As a matter of theory, it is doubtless very ingeniotis, and 
‘worthy of the talents of its author, but for its practical appli- 
cation it is totally useless. Indeed, we have no hesitation in 
regarding Raphson’s method for equations of the common 
form as preferable to any other, since the rule of position is 
for those of a more complicated formation; and we are of 
opinion that, if our algebraists would allow themselves to 
enter into a complete investigation of the principles of the 
former, it might be rendered as perfect as we can expect on a 
subject involving so many complicated considerations. _ It has, 
for example, been demonstrated that one of the principal ob- 
jections which has been raised against it is groundless; viz. 
‘¢ that the approximation is sometimes made to one root 
and sometimes towards another:” whereas in fact it is al- 
ways directed either towards that root which is nearest to or 
that which is most remote from the supposition; and there- 
fore, since all the roots of an equation cannot lie between two 
consecutive integers, we are certain, if the correction be de- 
cimal, that it is going on towards the root sought, and, if 
the correction be integral, it may be rectified by a different 
supposition. We are not disposed to maintain that this 
method can be rendered perfect : but we cordially agree with 
the opinion which we have seen advanced elsewhere, ‘ that | 
many of the objections made to Newton’s rule, and to others | 
depending on similar principles, have been much over-rated ; | 
while the value of Lagrange’s method considered as a prac- 
tical rule has been as improperly estimated too highly.” As 
a matter of theory, however, the latter is certainly interesting, 
and is therefore very properly introduced by Mr. Sieneenils 
into his investigations in the second volume; we should, in- 
deed, have had no objection to see it more fully illustrated. 
The most valuable part of Lagrange’s method is that by 
which he obtains his equation of differences; and it ought, 
we think, to have been exemplified in the above chapter. 
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In the subsequent articles, the author treats of the solution 
of reciprocal equations; giving in vol. i. the practical rules 
for every such equation, Ficii the 3d to the goth degree in- 
clusive; and the investigation of them bein included in the 
corresponding article of vol. ii. 'The method followed by the 
author, in the solution of equations of this kind, will be com- 
prehended from an abstract of his rules for those of even 
dimensions : 


‘ x. If the equation be of the 4th power, as af+ px’?+ gx*+ px 
-+-1=0, find the two values of z in the equation z* +pz+9g—2=0, 
and let them be denoted by r and »’; then the roots of the two 
quadratic equations z*—rxr+ 1=o, and 2*—rz+1=0, will be 
the four roots of the equation proposed. 

‘ 2. If it be of the 6th power, as 

2° + pxs + gx + rx>+ qu® + pr + 1=0, 
find the three values of z in the cubic equation 2? + pz* + (¢—3) 
z+ 7r—2p =o, and let them be denoted by 7, 7, r’; thent 
roots of the three quadratic equations x*—rx + 1 0, 2—ra + 
io, and 2*—r” x + 1=0, will be the six roots of the proposed 
equation. 3 
‘ 3. And if it be of the 8th power, as 

xt px’ + gait ra’ + sat res + gu*+ pt +1=0, 
find the four values of z in the biquadratic equation 2* + pz? + 
(g—4) 2* + (r—3p) z+ s—2(g—1)=0, and let them be de- 


ia 


noted by 7, r°, 7”, 7°”; then the roots of the four quadratic equa- 
tions, 27—rt+1-0, zr 2+1=0, 2°—r'x+1=0, and 2*—r” 
«+1=0, will be the eight roots of the proposed equation.’ 

We are next introduced to the doctrine of binomial equa- 
tions, which is a subject that has not, as far as we are aware, 
found its way into any English treatise; although this theory 
has long engaged the attention and exercised the ingenuity of 
foreign authors. In a recent work, indeed, which we have 
not yet had an opportunity of reporting, viz. Mr. Barlow’s 
Theory of Numbers, the doctrine of Binomial Equations is in- 
troduced, as far as it is necessary for explaining the principles 
of what is commonly called Gauss’s Theorem, and which cer- 
tainly is one of the most remarkable applications of this theory. 
This part of the subject, however, is not treated in the present 
performance; the chapter dedicated to it in vol. 1. being con- 
fined to certain formule of solution for a few of the most 
simple cases: but, in the second volume, the investigations 
and illustrations of the doctrine are carried to a considerable 
length, including the solution of every such equation by means 
of certain trigonometrical formulee with which they are con- 
nected; being in fact an analytical exhibition of the Cotesian 
Theorem. This part is illustrated with great precision and 
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perspicuity, and deserves the particular attention of the 
student. 

The succeeeding chapters relate to the solution of equations 
having equal roots, and the theory of exponential equations: 
but, as nothing of a very novel kind occurs in either of these 
articles, we shall conclude this part of our analysis by a short 
abstract of those pages of vol. ii. which treat of the roots and 
generation of equations. —The method invented by Harriot, 
and which has been since commonly followed, has been very 
justly disapproved by some modern authors, who have in con- 
sequence adopted different methods of illustration. The mode 
of investigation pursued by Mr. Bonnycastle is remarkably 
simple and convincing, although the general conclusion rests 
in some measure on irduction. He beac with a quadratic 
equation, and says that, admitting it to have one root, it must 
necessarily have two: for if z*+pr=q be the proposed equa- 
tion; then, if a be one of its roots, we have a*+ pa==q, and 
therefore z*+ pr=a*+ pa or x*—a’=—p (x—a); whence, 
by division, +a —=—p, or x =—p-+a, which is therefore 
necessarily another root of the equation. Mr. B. then shews 
that it can have but these two roots; and, by means of this 
conclusion, he readily demonstrates that a cubic has three 
roots, and only three, and a biquadratic four, and ouly four. 
The demonstration of the latter case, and the inference drawn 
from it, we shall give in the author’s own words: 


‘ Again, let there he taken the general biquadratic equation 
at + px + gx*+rze=s. 
« And suppose its root, or one of the values of x, as in the for 
mer instances, to be a. , 
‘ Then, by substituting a for x, as before, we shall have 
a’ + pa’? + ga* + ra = Ss. 
¢ And, consequently, if this value be put for s, in the first 
equation, it will become , 
xt + px? + gx* + rz =a‘ + pa’ + ga* + ra. 
‘ Or, by transposing and uniting the corresponding powers of «x 
and a, as in the last case, 
gi—at +p (#2—a’) + 9g (2®—a?) =r (c—a). 
‘ Whence, dividing each side of this equation by <—a, and 
collecting the like terms, we shall have 
w+ (a+p)2* + (a*+ap + g) c=—a (a*+ ap+q)—*. 
which is a cubic equation, having, as has been before shown, 
three roots, or values of x. 
‘ And therefore as a, by hypothesis, is another value of x, the 
proposed biquadratic must necessarily have four roots, and no 


more, for a reason similar to that before given for cubic equations. 
* Hence, 
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* Hence, as it can be shown, by the same mode of reasoning, 
that an equation of the fifth power has five roots and no more; one 
of the 6th power, six roots, and no more; and so on; it follows, 
that an equation of any power whatever must have as many roots 
as there are units in the index of its highest term. 


‘ 3. Also, since it appears from prop. 1., that every equation, 
when all its terms are brought to one side, is exactly divisible by 
the unknown quantity in that equation minus either of its roots, 
and by no other simple factor, it is evident that the equation 


a” av! + Be”? 4 c2"3 4... +72 +V=0...(1) 
of which a, 4, c, d,...¢, are supposed to be its several roots, is 
composed of as many factors 

(c—a) (t—b) (x—c) (a—d)... (2-1) =O... (2) 
as the equation has roots; and that it can have no other factor 
whatever of that form.’ 


Having thus arrived at this last general form, which is that 
which was assumed by Harriot, Mr. B. draws from it the 
same remarkable conclusions. 

The chapter in the second volume on the Binomial Theorem 
is prefaced by a short historical sketch of its invention, and 
a few remarks relative to the different attempts that have been 
made to supply a demonstration of it, which was omitted by 
its author. Mr. B. prefers to employ, in his proof, the prin- 
ciple which determines the law of the terms from the equality 
of the co-efficient of the like powers of the same indeterminate 
quantity, in two identical expansions; viz. assuming, first, 
that 


(14 d)tarea(s)4n(2)'40(S) hae 
and afterward substituting y + z for —, the above func- 


tion is put under the form 


((1-+y)-++2)” and (1 +(y-42))" 


and their expansions under the forms 


1+A (y+z) + B(yt2)*+C (y4z)? +, &e.. 
(rty)"+ A(t fy)? z+ B(r+y)™ 2, &e. 


Then, expanding again the several powers of (4-+ z) and of 
(1+ y), and equating the co-efficients of the like powers of 
the same letters, the value of the co-efficients 4, B, C, &c. are 
determined, and the law of the theorem is established. .We 
shall only observe that, in our opinion, too much of the fun- 
damental part of the demonstration is drawn from induction ; 
a defect common to all those demonstrations which are 
founded on this principle. 
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We must now pass over several chapters without any par- 
ticular remark; viz. on the Reversion of Series; the Method 
of Indeterminate Co-cfficients; on vanishing Fractions ; and on 
Vigurate and Polygonal Numbers: after which we meet with 
the solution of Indeteninfhate Equations, Diophantine Pro- 
blems, and the theory of continued Fractions. With regard 
to the three latter, we must state that we consider this arrange- 
ment of them as not being the most natural; since they ap- 
ply so aptly and directly to the solution of the former species — 
of equations, that they undoubtedly ought te have preceded 
it, and to have been made the foundation of their solution. 

The chapter relating to the doctrine of series exhibits a va- 
riety of the most simple rules and principles of summation, 
and many interesting particulars connected. with the history of 
this subject ; as well as a great number of the most. curious 
results, drawn from the writings of Leibnitz, Bernouilli, De 
Moivre, &c. which render this chapter not only instructive 
but very entertaining, and particularly deserving of the 
reader’s attention. — The chapter on Logarithms is also 
written with great perspicuity, and well calculated to instruct 
a student in the true principles of this useful and important 
doctrine. We shall give a specimen. | 


‘When taken in a similar but more general sense, logarithms 
may be considered as the exponents of the powers to which a given, 
or invariable, number must be raised, in order to produce all the 
common, or natural, numbers. Thus, if 


C=2g, =v a” =y’, &e. 
then will the indices x, x’, x’, &c. of the several powers of a, be 
the logarithms of the numbers y, ’, y’, &c. in the scale, or system, 
of which a is the base. 

‘ So that, from either of these formule, it appears, that the 
logarithm of any number, taken separately, is the index of that 
power of some other number, which, when involved in the usual 
way, is equal to the given number. 

‘ And since the base a, in the above expressions, can be as- 
sumed of any value, greater or less than 1, it is plain that there 
may be an endless variety of systems of logarithms, answering to 
the same natural numbers. 

‘ It is, likewise, farther evident, from the first of these equa- 
tions, that when y= 1, x will be =o, whatever may be the value 
of a; and consequently the logarithm of 1 is always o, in every 
system of logarithms. 


¢ And if «= 1, it is manifest, from the same equation, that the 


base a will be = y; which base is, therefore, the number whose 

proper logarithm, in the system te which it belongs, is 1. 
‘ Also, because a*= y, and a* = y’, it follows, from the mul- 
tiplication of powers, that a*xa*> or a*+* = yy’; and conse- 
quently, 
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quently, by the definition of logarithms, given above, « + 2 = 
log. yy’, or 
log. y + log. y = log. yy. 

* And, for similar reasons, if any number of the equations a*=y, 
ax =y, a* =y', &c. be multiplied together, we shall have 
git tx” &e yy’ y” &c.; and therefore t+2° +x »&c.=log. yy y” 
&c.; or 

log. y + log. y + log.” &c. slog. yyy” &e. 
from which it is evident, that the logarithm of the product of 
any number of factors is equal to the sum of the logarithins of 
those factors. 

‘ Hence, if all the factors of a given number, in any case of 


this kind, be supposed equal to each other, and the sum of them 
be denoted by m, the preceding property will then become 


m log. y = log. y”. 
from which it appears, that the logarithm of the mth power of 
any number is equal to m times the logarithm of that number.’ 


In a similar manner, Mr. B. illustrates the rules for divi- 
sion and the extraction of roots. ‘Three or four other chap- 
ters remain in vol. ii., on which we should have offered a few 
remarks if we had not already somewhat exceeded our limits: 
they are intitled, On Functions; On Elimination; The Ap- 
plication of Algebra to Geometry and to the Doctrine of 
Curves. : 

We have only to observe in conclusion, that, admitting 
the plan of the work to be judicious, little can be objected 
against the execution: but we should certainly have preferred 
to see the practice and the theory more blended ; in which case 
undoubtedly Mr. B. would have accomplished a still more re- 
putable performance, and one that was still worthier of his 
talents. 





Art. IV. Parliamentary Portraits; or Sketches of the public 
Character of some of the most distinguished Speakers of the 
House of Commons. Originally printed in The Examiner. 
8vo. pp. 240. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


Aitnoucn essays transmitted through the medium of a 

weekly paper are seldom intitled to preservation, the 
author of the sketches now before us is, in our opinion, justi- 
fied for having given them to the public in a separate form. 
They possess much more impartiality as to politics than we 
generally find in news-paper composition ; and they would, in 
fact, have deserved considerable praise, had not the writer fallen 
into the habit of too highly extolling many of the worthy mem- 


P *,°*e 7 5 
bers for qualities which they must themselves be somewhat 


surprized to find ascribed to them in such a superlative style, 
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and, by way of counterpoise, vituperating them loudly for tres- 
passes which they and their friends expect to be touched with 
an indulgent hand. Our readers will therefore do well to 
keep in mind that the notices, from which we shall present 
them with several amusing extracts, are the composition of a 
pleader, and ought not to be altogether taken in their literal 
sense. The author is anonymous: but the circumstance of 
his dating from the Inner Temple, and still more the evi- 
dence of style, are sufficiently significant of his profession. 
We begin with parts of his observations on two statesmen 
of very opposite habits, but connected in the view of the 
public, several years ago, by events of sufficient notoriety : 


‘ Lorp CASTLEREAGH. 


‘ It is rather new for a ministry to have but one advocate of its 
measures in the House of Commons, — only one man to fight the 
pitched battles‘with the armies of Whiggism, or to ward off the 
desultory attacks from the adventurous marauders who start up 
occasionally from all quarters of the House, and fire their little 
vollies just loud and teasing enough to make their silence worthy 
to be purchased. Even in the autocratical reign of Mr. Pitt, his 
attendant spirits were allowed now and then to exert their small 
energies, and the voices of Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Hobart, and 
Mr. Dundas, resounded during many an hour, through all the gra- 
dations of official explanation and recrimination. Poor Adding- 
ton, indeed, who most wanted assistance, had nothing to support 
him, except the stiff nonentity of his brother Hiley, and the 
prattling dullness of his brother Bathurst, that illustrious pair, 
whose very appearance begets ennui, and has distended more faces 
into a yawn than ever Sheridan wrinkled into smiles. — But Lord 
Castlereagh is the universal and unsupported defender of every 
ministerial project. —~ Whatever, indeed, be the subject, up starts 
Lord Castlereagh, a sort of Pericles in miniature, and developes 
his tedious thread of ideas in a speech seldom less than of two 
hours’ length :} for his Lordship seems to have an opinion similar to 
the Pharisees, that he shall be heard for his much talking. — He has 
no imagination, no energy either of thought or language, no spirit 
in his manner.—His involutions of sentences have been much ridi- 
culed as rendering his meaning frequently inaccessible: and his 
adversaries and rivals have generally ascribed this obscurity to de- 
sign, and call it a stratagem to escape from any open declaration 
of his sentiments, which might be in the way of future arrange- 
ments. I do not think so: I believe Lord Castlereagh to be sin- 
cere in most of his Lee and more free from uncandid evasions 
than most of the political aspirants of the day: he has at least as 


much public integrity, and as strong claims to public confidence, 
as Mr. Ponsonby, and a vast deal more, I apprehend, than Mr. 
Canning. The perplexity of his diction I impute to that anxious 
laboriousness so common to a mind inquiring but not acute, whose 
ideas being indistinct, and half-formed, can of course never pro- 
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duce clear and perfect imagess—His handsome person, his in- 
telligent and well-defined countenance, his conciliatory tone, his 
graceful manners, his mildness, urbanity, and invincible courtesy, 
insure him popularity and even fondness from the House of Com- 
mons, in spite of his dulness and in spite of his political errors. 
Personal and even political animosity loses daily some of its ran- 
cour, from the influence of that gentleness which never irritates, 
and is as slow to be irritated; whose polish makes the sharpest 
arrow, which anger can shoot, glide from him harmless, and whose 
softness neutralizes the most acrid venom.’ 


‘ Mr. CANNING. 


‘ Among the foremost of those whose pretensions exceed their 
merits, and whose pretensions have been allowed, may be placed 
Mr. Canning — a gentleman whom Fortune, in a joke, has pushed 
above his natural elevation, to be pointed at as the quintessence of 
wit and statesmanship.— The great characteristic of this orator 
is his mock importance; he seems always to walk on stilts. What- 
ever be the subject, whether he is presenting a petition or deliver- 
ing a laboured harangue, he always speaks in the same measured 
tone and set manner. He dares not be familiar; aware perhaps 
of the slender title by which he holds his reputation, he will not 
descend into the open and common area, but keeps himself from 
too near attack behind the formal entrenchment of a constant gra- 
vity. It may seem some contradiction to this to state that Mr. 
Canning affects to be a joker; but his jokes are all of the dry and 
scholastic sort, sarcasms which se not pleasantries which 
attract.— His great excellence is the school-taught taste by which 
he shuns all vulgarities in opinion and diction, and is enabled 
sometimes to throw a classical air over a common subject: his 
great defect is that he does not think. All he says partakes of 
the mustiness of memory ; it is uttered with the tone of one who 
talks by book, and has none of the glowing freshness and cheerin 
brightness of thoughts newly combined, or newly created by the 
genius of the speaker. — Mr. Canning seems to consider himself 
in his way as without a rival; but there are some young men in the 
House who may be expected to reach, and even overtake him. 
Mr. Grant, jun., with most of his defects, has a great deal more 
fancy and more learning; Mr. Peel and Mr. Robinson have his 
smartness and classical recollection, without the same injudicious 
assumption of importance.’ 


The writer of these sketches is an avowed Whig, but by no 
means disposed to subscribe to the wisdom of the arrange- 
ments made by the heads of the party; and he is quite out of 


humour with the Opposition for having as their leader a gen- 
tleman so little accustomed to exertion as Mr. Ponsonby: 


‘ Mr. Ponsonsy. 


‘ A man who fills that important situation should have extensive 
knowledge, commanding eloquence, perpetual vigilance, and last, 
though not the most trifling qualification, pleasing and conciliating 

manners. 
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manners. Let us examine Mr. Ponsonby by this standard. It is 
said that he was an excellent Chancellor, which implies that he 
has considerable erudition in his profession. — Be this as it may, 
the knowledge of law seems almost the only knowledge possessed 
by this gentleman. He does not speak very often, but in all the 
speeches which I have heard, I cannot recollect any happy histo- 
rical applications; any illustrations from those arts or sciences 
which ought to be to a certain extent familiar to every gentleman’s 
mind ; any allusions borrowed from the sublime fictions of poetry, 
at once to embellish and strengthen the cause of truth. — Has he 
any eloquence? This question may best be answered by saying 
that he is never animated.— Whai, however, most unfits this 
statesman for his imposing situation is his habitual and apparently 
incurable indolence. A person who goes into the House of Com-. 
mons for the first time must be rather puzzled with his appear- 
ance. He sees a stout and rather ungainly gentleman, not re- 
markably well dressed, with dirty boots and old unbrushed hat, 
sitting cross-legged, and his head almost sunk in his breast, as if 
asleep after the fatigues of a fox-chase. Thesleepy personage then 
doffs his hat and rises; his unpolished manner and grim features 
hold forth but little promise: with the aid of jumping, and vio- 
Jent jerking of his head, which like the cadence of a mailet, which 
it imitates, seems a most appropriate exemplification of a knock- 
down argument, he gives utterance to about a score of sentences. 
The stranger expresses some surprise, and exclaims, ** Why really 
that Country Gentleman says some sensible things: but pray, Sir, 
don’t you think his manner not exactly the thing in a polished 
assembly ?” What then is his astonishment when he learns that 
the person of whom he is speaking so disrespectfully is the chief 
of the aristocratical faction, and considered as the fittest person 
to conciliate and preserve the confidence of the people. — After 
all, I am not so foolish as to imagine or to wish that I could con- 
vince any person that Mr. Ponsonby has no claims to respect. He 
is a sensible, clear-headed man, with too much prudence to incur 
ridicule by any attempts beyond his powers. — Some persons think 
he has humour; he certainly has some skill in sarcasm; but then 
he exercises it on the paltry satellites, instead of bravely attack- 
ing the chiefs of the party.’ 

To each notice is prefixed a string of general observations, 
written, like the rest of the essays, with sufficient spirit, but 
likely to be passed over (as Fielding’s introductory chapters 
often are) by those readers who are all impatience to arrive at 
the sentence about to ‘be passed on the respective characters. 
The sketch of Mr. Grattan is preceded by sonie general ob- 
servations on Ireland, and on the contrast afforded by a few 
eminent men,— such as Burke, Sheridan, and. Grattan, — 
compared with the vulgar orators of their country: 


‘ Mr. GRATTAN. 


‘ I would not have it supposed, because I have joined the name 
of Grattan to those of Burke and Sheridan, that I consider him ‘ 
10 
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ef equal rank. Burke is at an immense. distance above both: 
but between the two last, though Mr. Sheridan is beyond question 
the superior man, I think I see some similarity,-— rather however 
in kind than in manner.— There is about them at the begin- 
ning a conversational carelessness amounting almost to laziness, a 
sort of lounging indifference, which more than half conceals their 
strong feeling. Ona sudden some thought, some word, sets fire 
to the train of their impressions: they fling away their sloth as 
Ulysses flung away the beggar’s weeds. —I have not known Mr. 
Grattan.in his best days; looking at him now, a veteran not much 
short of seventy, and observing that attic fire which still warms 
his heart, I will not presume to say that he does not deserve 
the high reputation which he enjoys. — Some have said that Mr. 
Grattan sunk in character by his transplantation into the British 
Parliament. I cannot think so: there is no man heard with more 
fond respect; and deservedly, for there is no man who gives more 
pleasure. Indeed, I know not a more gratifying sight than when 
Mr. Grattan rises: his petit person and fumbling voice at first 
awake no feeling but surprise that this man should be a command- 
ing orator: in a moment you become interested by his gentleman! 

manner, and warm though very subdued tone: a striking thought 
or glowing expression drops out as if by accident, and assures us 
that we shall not be disappointed. He then rises to the dignity of 


eloquence, and every expectation is answered. Such a man, 


therefore, must not be quoted as an instance of over valued 
merit.’ — 


¢‘ Sir WILLIAM Scort. 


‘ His understanding is acute and inquisitive, and full of that 
excellent quality, good sense, by which the mind is enabled to de- 
tect imposition, and to stand firm against the violence of enthusiastic 
declamation. — He is a decided enemy to the claims of the Ca- 
tholics, and this no doubt, with many, detracts much from the 
enlargement of his understanding. The Catholic Question, h 
not to be treated as some affect to treat it, as the easiest and tne 
most a matter of course of any thing in the world, certainly does 
seem one on which it is difficult for enlightened men long to 
doubt. I wish too well to that cause to go out of my way to 
explain and justify a conduct which is so positively hestile: but 
it is only justice to Sir W. Scott to observe that his perseverance 
is not that of a vulgar bigot. He takes higher ground, and seems 
to think that the predominant party in a state should not suffer 
another to rise to sufficient strength to be able to conflict with it 
for the superiority. The reasoning may perhaps be correct, but 
the fear, on which in this case it is founded, seems entirely vision- 
ary, and arises probably from early habits-and prejudices. — He 
began life as the tutor of his College, and his many improvements, 
together with his superior style of instruction, are still remembered 
there with gratitude and respect. He then became an active and 
learned Advocate, and has since presided in two Courts with an 
ability that has been equally serviceable to his country and to his 
vwn fame,’ 

These 
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These passages, and some others which we have deemed 
it unnecessary to extract, discover no slight admiration of the 
character of our Admiralty-Judge. A similar predilection 
has been said, though certainly without foundation, to have 
influenced the writer in his observations on Mr. Tierney. He 
rates, it is true, the attainments of that gentleman, both as 
a speaker and a financier, too high, when he asserts (p. 62.) 
that * he could make the firm seat of Mr. Pitt to totter, and 
could shove the present ministry without difficulty from their 
stools :’ but he is perfectly aware of the irreparable injury 
which Mr. T. inflicted on himself by forsaking his early 
friends. 


¢ Mr. TIeRNeEY. 


‘—Though Mr. Tierney unfortunately has but little weight 
in the House, yet from his abilities he is always heard with plea- 
sure: nor is there any man who is treated with more external re- 
spect by a minister. This is but politic; for Mr. Tierney has a 
power of ridicule, and a caustic severity of satire, which can cor- 
rode the very heart’s core; which, therefore, those who love safe 
skins are not eager to provoke. One thing there is which, inde- 
pendently of all the above-mentioned causes, greatly diminishes 
the confidence of Mr. Tierney’s auditors: in his most serious and 


‘earnest speeches as to argument, there is an air of conversational 


carelessness and levity in the manner which seems to hint that the 
speaker is almost indifferent as to success. —~ This I have no hesi- 
tation in saying would be a most illiberal inference: the defect 
in question evidently arises from that coolness of temperament, 


which reasons rather than feels. — 


‘ In a popular assembly, however, where for one man who 
thinks fhere are ten who feel, such a manner cannot fail to be 


detrimental, or at Jeast useless, to him who adopts it.’ 


‘ Mr. HuskIsson. 


‘ Mr. Huskisson is the Canning-financier, and in some respects 
may be said to have the advantage even of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer : for though neither his knowledge nor experience are 
equally extensive, yet he can give a better and more effective ac- 
count of what he knows and remembers. There is such order 


‘and perspicuity, in his statements and his reasonings, that persons 


who are utterly ignorant of the subject conceive that they un- 
derstand it while he is speaking, and believe themselves con- 


‘vinced when they have been only pleased. The pleasure which 


his speeches give is not indeed of the higher order ; it is the sort of 
satisfaction which is felt at seeing an intricate knot cleverly un- 
tied, a puzzling theory perfectly developed. Those who can 
relish a neatly-demonstrated problem of Newton, or a well-argued 
page of Hobbes, would also feel much delight, though certainly 


inferior, at hearing the narrations and arguments of Mr. Huskisson. 


He is also of a liberal sehool, and shews as few prejudices and 
obati- 
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ubstinacies as can well be expected from a man devoted to a par- 
ticular science. — 


‘ Mr. Horner. 


* Mr. Horner is the political economist of the Whig-party, though 
he deals rather in the principles than in the detail of the subject. 
He is a young man of very considerable talent, and his education 
appears to have been on a much larger scale than that of Mr. 
Huskisson. He is not so clear as that gentleman, but he can 
adorn the subject with a greater variety of illustration, and can 
even be eloquent where eloquence seems so little possible. Perhaps 
there is no man in the House who has equal general knowledge, 
together with equal power of expressing that knowledge. If his. 
manner were at all equal to his matter, he would soon:be a ver 
considerable person; but his diction is delivered in a style unani- 


mated and uninteresting. His appearance is rather heavy, and — 


his tones are dull and unvaried, except now and then by a plain- 
tive arrogance of voice, which at once tires and offends. It is to 
be lamented that he will not take pains to please as well as instruct: 


for he has great advantages, which might be easily improved to. 


any extent. He has with all parties a very high character for 


talent, discretion, and integrity, and is very much and generally, 


respected throughout the House. Could he add to these import- 
ant aids the power of pleasing, he might look to much higher 
ebjects than he can now reasonably aspire to. A very little effort 
would suffice : a little more briskness of manner, a little more good 
humour in his tones, a little less gloom in his looks, would fully 
answer the purpose.’ 


Mr. Vansittart is said to stand at the head of our finan- 
ciers, and to be a valuable assistant to any administration ; 
with the limitation, however, that his labours ought to be 
confined to the cabinet, while more energetic speakers should 
have the care of developing them in the House of Commons: 


‘ His intellect, independently of his technical science, is so 
scanty and so ill-furnished with materials, that he cannot com- 
mand the most obvious illustrations, or the most accessible va- 
rieties of diction in support of any the most darling measure, 
Born to admire whatever is, it is only in the unsubstantial region 
of ciphers that he is an innovator : in all things else he is as irre- 
moveable from the ground in which he has grown as the merest 
weed that ever encumbered a soil.— He loves the government, 
and so he would if it had been a despotism as by law established 
under that best of monarchs James the Second: he loves Chris- 
tianity, and so he would if Pope Gregory still swayed the hol 
sceptre: he loves the administration of affairs as now requisted, 
and so he would if by some incredible reverse of fortune the re- 
formers should chance to perch on the Treasury benches. Do I 
mean to accuse him of dishonesty or insincerity? From my soul 
I disavow so calumnious an imputation: I believe him to be an 
highly honourable and disinterested man: but I think him to be 


one 
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one of those feeble unenlightened understandings that dare not 
open their eyes to a light which they fear will be too strong for 
them, but are content to connive and wink so long as they them- 
selves can tread along in security and peace. — 

‘ For the rest, his public character may be dismissed in two 
words: on the one part, his utter inability to connect together 
half-a-dozen intelligible sentences would detract all respect from 
his addresses; but, on the other hand, his well known integrity, 
his primitive simplicity of manner, (for he looks as honestly pre- 
possessing as the white hairs and unworldly-gentleness of the most 
saintly priest, ) and, above all, his perpetual good nature, always 
secure him a patient and even half-affectionate attention.’ 


Mr. Wilberforce is known to the world chiefly as a philan- 
thropist, but he is also much superior as a speaker to most of 
our debaters. His perseverance and eventual success in a great 
and most desirable object have cast a splendour around his 
public labours, which ought not, however, to prevent us from 
subjecting them to the same scrupulous analysis which those 
of younger and less distinguished candidates undergo. | After 


having paid a due tribute to the benevolence of his views, the 


writer proceeds to ask: 


‘ What then can be alleged against Mr. Wilberforce? Want 
of decision; arising, some think, fram timidity, others say from 
want of high mindedness, seems to be his principal foible. Often 
will he support a position in a strain of eloquence to which the 
House is but little accustomed, and end (Oh lame conclusion!) in 
persuading almost every mind but his own.—The speeches, indeed, 
of Mr. Wilberforce are among the very few good things now re- 
oe in the British Parliament: his diction is elegant, rich, and 
spirited : his tones (excuse some party-whine ) are so distinct and me- 
lodious, that the most hostile ear hangs on them delighted. — Mr. 
Wilberforce is now verging towards age, and speaks but seldom: 
he, however, never speaks without exciting a wish that he would 
say more: he maintains, like Mr. Grattan, though not with quite 
the same consistency, a considerable respectability of character by: 
disdaining to mix in the daily paltry squabbles of party: he is no 
hunter after place, though he is a little too much haunted with 
a passion for which he may quote the authority of St. Paul, of 
pleasing all men and of being all to all. I was sorry when, no longer 
able to retain the dignity of representing the greatest county in 
the kingdom, he condescended to sit as member for a petty bo- 
rough. But something must be forgiven to an old man whose 
habits are formed. Parliament has been to him the scene of all 
his active exertions, of his pleasures and his glory. We can par- 
don the old dramatist who goes every night to take his unviolated 
seat. in the pit: we sympathize with the old soldier who would 
hobble a whole day’s march to see a review.’ 


We have rot room to notice several of the less conspicuous 
ef our parliamentary orators: but, after a carcful consider- 
ation 
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ation of the whole, we have no hesitation in confirming the 
observation with which -we set out, viz. that the author evi- 
dently means to be impartial, and is led to trespass only by 
-that warmth which insensibly kindles a mind that:is accus- 
tomed to embody its reasonings into the form of arguments. 
—We conclude our extracts with an entertaining, we might 
almost say a ludicrous, passage, relative to some gentlemen 
on the east side of Temple Bar: 


‘City MEMBERS. 


‘ The first and perhaps the most considerable is Mr. Alderman 
Combe: a gentleman of whom I am as unwilling as I am unable 
to say any thing derogatory: his consistency ef conduct has en- 
sured him the favour of his fellow-citizens, and the respect of all 
worthy men. Yet I must be allowed to regret that a man whose 
principles are so estimable cannot enforce them by any power of 
words, or of utterance. His delivery is so rapid, indistinct, and 
without a pause, that though I have heard him fifty times I would 
not swear to the authenticity of a single sentence. His speaking 
is like the writing of an uneducated girl — it has no punctuation, 
no stop, not even a comma. It puts you out of breath to listen ; 
and yet it seems to cost him no effort. His face is all tranquillity, 
while his lips .are precipitating, overthrowing, and destroying 
every word that passes them.—What a very different person is 
Sir James Shaw! Any one may see that he is a citizen and Al- 
derman. How slowly and majestically the words march from his 
mouth : how impressive and solemn his enunciation! Not a par- 
ticle escapes without an emphasis, and conjunctions and adverbs 
assume the ‘dignity of moral axioms. Nothing short of the wis- 
dom of Lord Bacon could be adequately and appropriately de- 
livered in a style of utterance which, with mysterious portent, 
pauses between every word.— Ha! my good-humoured pleasant 
Sir, is that you? My ever-cheerful Sir William Curtis, I am glad 
to see you! If I say one word against you, may I never partake 
of your hospitality! What, though the world, my good friend, is 
fond of retailing your blunders and gives you no credit for even 
common understanding ; the world is ever mistaking: and I will 
undertake to tell it that no man in the city possesses more shrewd- 
ness and common sense, nor takes a juster view of common poli- 
tical squabbles. I will say that I know no man who, without 
affecting honesty and independence, is more substantially honest 
and independent. It is true that in all the greater questions which 
require extensive information and ampler views, you are no better 
than all the rest of the country-gentlemen and citizens, who think it 
safer to support the government than to sanction a speculation 
which they cannot understand. Nay — you frown — ate are un- 
grateful: I have really said of you as much as you deserve, and 
shall expect to hear you acknowlege it when you are in better 
humour after dinner.’ 


The 
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The lamented Mr. Whitbread is the great favourite of this 
political delineator, and his parliamentary character is drawn 


with great force and success. He is, in brief, the person 


selected to bear the title of ‘ the Representative of the Eng- 


lish people.’ —* Alas! that such men were, — and were most 
dear to us !” 





Art.V. Histoire de Napoleon Buonaparte, &c.; i.e. The History 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, with Sketches of the Character of his 
Lieutenants, and of the Senators, Counsellors of State, Minis- 
ters, &c. who have seconded him in his Enterprizes. By A.H. 
de Chateauneuf. Part I. 8vo. pp.140. Deconchy. 1815. 


W E cannot think that this work is worthy of ranking beyond 

the ephemeral productions of the season, since it is merely 
an abstract of the life of Bonaparte, taken from the official re- 
ports of his battles, or the equally questionable rumours circu- 
lated in private society at Paris. As the present is only the 
first part of the intended History, it comes no farther down 
than the peace of Leoben, and is, of course, filled with notices 
of the Italian campaign of 1796, together with such scattered 
reports as the author found the means of collecting with re- 
gard to Bonaparte’s early years. We have here (p. 9.) a copy 


of the certificate given to him at the military school of Brienne 
at the age of fifteen; viz. : 


‘M. Bonaparte, born 15th August 1769, five feet two inches 
high, has finished his fourth course; he is in excellent health, of 
correct conduct and tractable disposition. He has been chiefly 
remarked for his attention to Mathematics, but he has also a very 
tolerable knowlege of history and geography. In elegant exer- 
cises he has made very little progress. He appears well fitted for 


the naval service, and is sufficiently advanced to be admitted into 
the school at Paris.’ 


Having entered as Lieutenant into the regiment of La 
Fere, Bonaparte soon saw his interest in embracing the Re- 
volution, which opened to the untitled soldier the road to 
age ga Paoli being brought over from England by the 

rench government, for the purpose of acting in Corsica, 


‘Bonaparte, whose family was known to the veteran General, 


accompanied him thither, and remained in the island after 
Paoli had broken off all connection with his French asso- 
ciates. In the quarrels that now took place in Corsica between 
the republican and the royalist parties, Bonaparte sided with 
the former, and was removed, with the other members of his 
family, to Marseilles, at the time when the occupancy of the 
island by the British troops put an end to the ascendancy of 
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the democrats. He now returned to his station in the Artil- 
lery, and was employed in the south of France, particularly 
at the siege of Toulon. He is said to have attracted the 
notice of his superiors by his skill in planting cannon against 
one of the outworks of the town: but the part attributed to 
him in the cruel scenes that followed the surrender, of Toulon 
is by no means likely, when we consider the little influence 
which an officer of the rank of Captain could have with the 
delegates of government. 

After the capture of Toulon, Bonaparte was sent with the 
other troops employed on that service towards Piedmont, to 
bear a part in the operations against the Austrians, and the 
King of Sardinia. The local knowlege which he acquired 
here was subsequently of great use in his Italian operations. 
After the overthrow of Robespierre and the Jacobins in July 
1794 whether from the discovery of an improper correspond- 
ence with Paris, or from having offended his superior officers 
at Nice, he was removed from his regiment, and for a short 
time put under arrest. On obtaining his release, he came to 
Paris; where he passed,a year in an attentive observation of 
the scene around him, and in making efforts to resume em- 
ployment in a higher rank. He met, however, with a number 
of disappointments, in consequence partly of his want of re- 
spectable connections, and partly from a notion that had gained 
currency that he was one of the tools of the Jacobin faction. 
The latter was given as the reason for the refusal of a military - 
board at Paris to take into consideration a new scheme pro- 
posed by him for victualling the army of Italy: which suggestion 
had been made through the medium of General Miranda, at 
whose house Bonaparte had left the explanatory paper. 
Miranda had never before heard his name, and, on describi 
him to the members of the military board as a “ petit officier,” 
was surprized to learn that the unknown applicant was con- 
sidered by them as ‘un Jacobin et un intrigant.” Bonaparte, 
however, continued indefatigable in his attempts to connect 
himself with men of influence, although he was obliged to live 
in a very humble style. 


€In the severe winter of 1794-5,’ (says the writer,) ‘I often 
_ saw him in a reading room in the Palais Royal, belonging at that 
time to Girardin. This bookseller’s wife treated him without 
ceremony, and on asking him to take a bason of soup was accus- 
temed to say, “* En voules vous, Corsico?” His brother Louis was 
s0 deficient in money, that he attended this reading room nearly a 
year without paying the subscription of five shillings per month,’ 


It was at this time that Bonaparte, despairing of his pros- 
pects in France, had thoughts of going to Constantinople 
Rev. Marcu, 18:6. = with 
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with the view of offering to new-model the Turkish artillery. 
This scheme, however, was relinquished when the favour, 
which he had gained with Barras, opened to him the prospect 
of employment in the struggle about to occur between the 
Convention and the citizens of Paris. He commanded on the 
13th of Vendémiaire (October 1794) under Barras, and soon 
afterward put the seal to his connection with that demagogue 
‘by marrying his discarded mistress, Madame de Beauharnois. 
This event took place at the time of his being appointed to the 
command of the army of Italy ; a promotion so greatly beyond 
all precedent, as to excite surprize even in those days of sudden 
and extravagant change. | 

From this time forwards, the history of Bonaparte is matter 
of general notoriety; and the tract ‘before us is of little in- 
terest, except in giving (pp. 121. 123.125.) the observations 
of some military writers on his plan of tactics. He soon 
found the means of deceiving his opponents by shewing 
bodies of troops on particular points, and contriving to march 
the chief part of them very rapidly in different directions. By 
the help of this artifice, and byan unpffying sacrifice of the lives 
of men, he obtained great successes even over commanders 
who, like Beaulieu.and Wurmser, were by no means deficient 
in. talents and activity. ‘These successes were sometimes, as at 
the battle of Lodi, purchased by unnecessary bloodshed ; and 
at other times, as at Lonado and Arcola, they were far from 
being decisive at the moment: but the general character of 
his warfare was highly suited to a government that observed 
no medium, and was possessed of the means of rapidly filling. 
up blanks in the armies. It wag likewise but too well adapte 
to baffle the slow and unskilful tactics. of the Austrians; who, 
after all their defeats, had yet to learn the importance of con- 
centrating.their troops, and of meeting the new system of their 
antagonist by one of corresponding activity. On some occa~ 
sions, as in the rapid marches in September 1796 against 
Wurmser, aid at the battle of Rivoli (January 1797). against 
Aivinzi, the daring tactics of Bonaparte were crowned with 
extraordinaty success. His loss of men was much greater 
than that of the armies under Moreau and Jourdan: but the 
Directory did not hesitate to reinforce him, for the opening of 
the campaign of 1797, with two divisions of veterans; after 
which the Austrian army, composed in a great measure of 
new levies, was unable to make a stand against him, and 
Vienna was saved only by the peace of Leoben. 

We refrain from noticing the ridiculous statements in 
this work (pp. 1§——21.) with regard to the horrors ascribed 
to Bonaparte, at a time of life when his station was too humble 
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to give him the means of such formidable operations. Nothing 
can be more vague or exaggerated than the rumours circu- 
lated throughout T’rance, respecting the outrages of the reyo- 
lutionary agents.> A tale of wonder was always sure of 


currency in that country ; and the fashion of the day, since the. 


return of the legitimate government, is to vie in painting in 
the most terrific colours events of which the impression would 
be sufficiently awful, af they were exhibited in sober and faith- 
ful lineaments. ‘This is bad taste, as well as bad faith. 
Should M. de Chateauneuf be induced to continue his history, 
he will avoid, we hope, the insertion of such idle falsifi- 
cations, and pay increased attention to moderate and authentic 
statements. ’ 





Art. VI. Outlines of the Anatomy of the Human Body, in its 
- sound and (in its) diseased State. By Alex. Monro, Jun. M.D. 
Professor of Medicine, Anatomy, and Surgery, in the University 
of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 8vo. 3 Vols. and a Volume of Plates. 


31. 3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


N order to prevent misapprehension or disappointment on 
the part of the reader, it is stated in the preface to this 
work that the author deems it necessary to give an account of 
its nature and object. We are accordingly told that, during the 
time of his being a lecturer in the University of Edinburgh, he 
has been repeatedly urged by the members of his class to pub- 
lish an abstract of his course, and that the volumes now before 
us ¢ exhibit the subjects which are explained at large in the 
progress of a session of six months’ duration.’ No doubt can 
be entertained as to the utility of the undertaking; and, if 
the execution be adequate to the intention of the writer, the 
publication must prove of great importance to the students of 
anatomy, whether connected or not with Dr. Monro’s class. 
The compilation which is generally called “ The Edinburgh 
System” must probably, at all times, have been a very unequal 
and motley performance; and it is now entirely superseded 
by the numerous improvements that have taken place, if not 
in mere anatomy, at least in all the collateral branches of 
science that are connected with it. 

Dr. Monro commences with some observations on the 
composition of the human body, in which we have a general 
arrangement of its constituents under the heads of solids and 
fluids, the solids being again subdivided into the two classes 
of hard and ‘soft parts; the first class containing the bones and 
cartilages alone, and the second of course including all the 
‘remaining bodies. Bichat's ivan of the organs of the body 
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into the different tissues, as he calls them, is then noticed ; 

and the resemblance is pointed out between the opinions of 

this anatomist, and some speculations of Dr. Carmichael 

Smyth in a paper which he published some years ago on in- 

flammation. That the remarks of the latter are ingenious, 

and to acertain degree just, must be allowed: but we cannot 

admit that Dr. C. Smyth is to be regarded as ‘ the author of 
the new system, which has prepared the way to a more mi- 

nute, accurate, and philosophical examination of the structure 

and properties of our different organs, and which has tended 

so much to the advancement of physiological and patholo- 

gical science, which now indeed has assumed a new aspect.’ It 

may be questioned whether this should not be considered as 
an extravagant eulogy even if applied to Bichat himself, and 
it is certainly quite inapplicable to Dr. C. Smyth. 

These preparatory remarks lead us to the iid chapter, 
giving an account of the organs of Loco-motion; under 
which title are included the bones, cartilages, ligaments, mus- 
cles, tendons, and burse mucose. Each of these parts is then 
treated in succession; and first we enter on .an anatomical 
description of the bones. The plan adopted by Dr. Monro 
is to begin by a general view of the nature and proper- 
ties of bones, their connection with the contiguous parts, and 
the mode of their formation; the same course is next pursued 
with respect to the cartilages, ligaments, muscles, &c.; and he 
then enters on the consideration of the diseases of all these 
different parts. He afterward proceeds to describe the indi- 
vidual portions of the body; first the trunk, then the upper, 
and lastly the lower extremities ; and in each division he gives 
an account first of the bones and their appendages, and then 
of the muscles and the remaining parts. This arrangement 
is, we believe, different from that of any other published system ; 
aud, in some respects, it may appear to be an infringement 
on the method which is commonly pursued, of keeping 
the description af all these various series of organs distinct 
from each other: but it seems to us much more likely to prove 
interesting to the student. than one that is more strictly me- 
thodical, and it is a plan which would certainly be found con- 
venient to the lecturer. 

Since we cannot enter on a minute critique of every part of a 
publication so extensivefand embracing so wide a range of 
subjects as the present, ‘we shall follow the plan which we have 
before adopted on similar occasions, of examining certain por- 
tions, and from them forming our judgment of the merits of 
the remainder. As occupying the first place, Dr. Monro’s 
account of the bones demands our notice. He begins by 
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‘ general observations on the bones of the adult,’ in which he 
describes their external character and physical properties, their 
membranous coverings, and the relation which the bones bear 
to the other parts of the animal frame. He then enumerates 
the uses of the bones generally, or ‘ the purposes to which the 
skeleton is subservient;’ as the basis of the soft parts, their de- 
fence from external injury, and the importance of the bones 
to loco-motion as affording a fixed point for re-action, and as 
entering into the mechanism of the joints. On the subject of 
the articulating extremities of the bones, we may quote the 
following observations, as a specimen of the author’s method 
of illustrating the advantages resulting from the present struc- 
ture of the corporeal organs. 

‘ The increased volume of the extremities of the bones tends 
to render the joints more secure, — is conducive to the symmetry 
of the limbs, the bellies of the muscles being attached to the 
middle parts of the bones, and the tendons to their protuberances, 
— increases the force of the muscles which bend and extend the 
members,— prevents the risk of attrition, laceration, or compres- 
sion of those muscles or their tendons, which are necessary for 
the motion of the joint, —and protects from injury or pressure, 
during our sudden movements, or changes of curvature, the 
blood-vessels and nerves in the vicinity of the moveable joints.’ 

We next come to a more particular account of the indivi- 
dual bones, and are presented with a ‘ table of the bones of 
the skeleton of the adult, exhibiting the divisions, names, and 
the number of bohes which compose it. Dr. M. then 
discusses the form, situation, size, and uses of the bones: 
their general arrangement, under the two classes of flat and 
cylindrical, is pointed out; and their various protuberances or 
processes, their depressions and cavities, and especially the ar- 
ticulations, are described under the usual technical terms, and 
with a sufficient degree of perspicuity. The author enters 
with minuteness into the consideration of the intimate struc- 
ture of bones; and the account of their scales or plates, each 
of them composed of fibres, interwoven together so as to form a 
reticulated texture, which was originally published by Mal!- 
pighi, is admitted to convey an accurate conception of their 
real structure. Since, however, the description given by 
Gagliardi of the claviculi or nail-like processes, by which 
these plates are connected together, is not confirmed by later 
observations, it might, perhaps, with more propriety, have been 
omitted in an elementary treatise, as being at least of doubtful 
authority. —The account of the internal spongy part of the 
bones, forming what is called the cancelli or lattice-work, next 
follows; and we have some judicious remarks on the uses of 
this structure: 
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‘ These round bones having strong forces naturally applied to 
them, and being otherwise exposed to violent injuries, have need 
of a cylindrical figure to resist externa] pressure, and of a consider- 
able quantity of vil to preserve them from becoming too brittle. 

‘ Besides which, they are advantageously provided with thick 
sides towards their middle, where the greatest forces are applied 
to injure them; while their hollowness increases their diameter, ~ 
and consequently, their strength to resist forces applied to break 
them transversely.’ 


Dr. M. then examines, on mathematical principles, what 
would be the relative strength of two cylindrical bones, of un- 
equal diameters, but consisting of an equal number of similar 
fibres, uniformly disposed round each. ‘Three propositions 
are deduced from these data : 


‘1. That the absolute force of these two bones is equal, be- 
cause they consist of equal numbers of similar fibres. 

‘2. That the absolute forces of all the fibres in each bone, have 
the same effect in resisting any power applied to bend and to 
break them, as if. the sum of all their forces were united in the 
respective centres of the transverse sections, where the fractures 
are to be made. For, by hypothesis, the fibres being uniformly 
disposed in each, there is not any fibre in either bone that has not 
a corresponding fibre; the sum of both, whose distances from the 
axis of revolution (about which all the parts of the bone must re- 
volve in breaking) is equal to two semi-diameters of the bone: 
consequently each fibre, and all the fibres, may be regarded as 
resisting at the distance of one semi-diameter or radius from this 
axis, that is, in the centre. 

‘ 3. Since the united force of all the fibres is to be regarded as 
resisting at a distance from the centre of motion equal to the 
semi-diameter, it follows, that the total resistance of all these 
fibres, or the strength of the bone, is proportional to its semi- 
diameter, and consequently to its diameter.’ 


We must now attend to a chemical ‘examination of the com- 
ponent parts; and first of the marrow, which has lately been 
examined by Berzelius, and afterward of the bone itself. As 
in the experiments which had been previously made on bones, 
those of quadrupeds had been principally employed, Dr. — 
Monro was induced to request the assistance of Mr. J. Davy, 
in the examination of human bones of different kinds ; and we 
are accordingly presented with an account of his analyses of a 
great number of them, taken from different parts of the body, 
and in different states of the constitution. The results are 
arranged in the tabular form, and must be regarded as valuable 
additions to our knowlege of animal chemistry: yet the experi- 
ments only profess to shew the comparative proportion of ani- 


mal matter arid earth in the bones; and perhaps the method 
which 
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which was employed is not to be regarded as altogether unex- 
ceptionable, although, as the same plan was adopted in all the 
experiments, they may afford a desirable scale of comparison. 
Mr. Davy adds some general remarks to his analyses, and ob- 
serves that, of the specimens of bones which were considered 
as belonging to rickety subjects, some * contain more and some 
less earth than the same bones in their healthy state.’ He 


farther informs us that 

‘ «The proportions of earth and of animal matter vary in 
different healthy bones of the same person, and in the similar bones 
of different persons; that in old age, the phosphate of lime appa- 
rently increases in quantity in the occipital, and diminishes in the 
jaw bones; that the composition of the sequestra is much the same 
as that of sound bones ; and it further appears from these results, 
that the hardness of bones in general is not always proportional to 
the quantity of earth present, * though in the same skeleton this 
probably is the case; and lastly, the concordance of composition 
of two Negro skulls, both remarkably hard and white, renders 
it probable that the bones of Africans will be found to contain a 
larger proportion of animal matter than the bones of Europeans.” * 


The periosteum, or investing membrane of the bone, is then 
described, and the following are enumerated as its uses: 


‘1. To allow the muscles, when they contract or are stretched, 
to move and slide easily upon the bones; the smooth surface of 
this membrane preveuting any ill effects of their friction upon each 


other. 
‘ 2. To support the vessels in their passage to the bones. 


‘ 3. To strengthen the conjunction of the bones with their epi- 
physes, ligaments, and cartilages, which are easily separated in 
young creatures, when this membrane i is taken away. 

To afford convenient origin and insertion to several muscles 


which are fixed to this membrane. 
‘ 5. To assist in forming bone.’ 


After some remarks on the foetal bones, containing an ac- 
count of the circumstances in which they differ from the bones 
of the adulf, we pass to the curious subject of the formation of 
bone. The author announces six queries, as comprehending 
the most important objects of research connected with this 


topic: viz. 


‘ ist, What is the nidus in which bone is deposited ? 

‘ 2d, Is bony matter contained in the blood ; and whether this 
is deposited i in a solid state, or held in solution, probably by an 
act ? 

‘ 3d, What happens just before, and while the process is going 


o ? 
‘ 4th, Whether is bone derived from the vessels of ‘the perios- 


teum, or from those proper to the substance of the bones ? 
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‘ sth, At what time does the ossification of the different bones 
take place? : 


_ © 6th, Are there any causes which accelerate or retard the pro- 
cess of ossification ?” 


The present state of physiological and anatomical knowlege 
does not allow of a decisive or satisfactory reply to some of 
these questions; and they are proposed rather as matters 
which it would be desirable for us to know, than as inquiries 
which we are capable of solving. The object at which the 
writer of an elementary treatise should aim, on subjects like 
the one now under consideration, is to give a brief outline of 
the opinions that are either the most probable in themselves 
or have been supported by the highest authorities, and to 
enter very little into mere speculations that have not some 
particular claim on our attention. We fear it will be found 
that Dr. Monro has not entirely preserved this cautious line of 
proceeding, but has been unfortunately led out of the correct 
track by the desire of adding to his father’s reputation: in con- 
sequence of which he has quoted, with great complacency, 
some observations taken from lectures composed many years 
ago, which have little to recommend them in the present 
improved state of science. Indeed, the extreme anxiety mani- 
fested by Dr. M. to bring into view, on all occasions, the opi- 
nions of his relations, — however amiable it may cause him to 
appear, — does no credit to his judgment: nor, in fact, does 
he attain the end at which he labours with so much assiduity. 
The real merits of the Monro family are sufficiently well 
known, and are justly appreciated: but this attempt to push 
them so continually into notice, on all occasions, tends only to 
associate their names with dubious facts and ill-digested hypo- 
theses, and thus to obscure their former well-earned celebrity. 
— This chapter, like all the others, closes with a valuable list 
of references to the authors who have written on the subject 
of the bones. 

Let us now turn to the chapter on the Muscles. After some 
observations on the general uses of the muscles, their compo- 
sition, the structure of their fibres, their blood-vessels, absor- 
bents, and nerves, the Professor devotes a whole page to a 
quotation from his father’s work on the nervous system, argu- 
ing against the opinion that the muscles are not the moving 
extremities of the nerves. This opinion was no doubt at one 
time very current, and was even adopted by some physiolo- 
gists of the first eminence: but it is now entirely discarded, and 
we are persuaded that the author would have scarcely noticed 
it under any other circumstances. Yet it must be evident that 
the mere fact of the subject having been treated by his father 


can 
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can be of no consequence to any individual among his readers. 
Dr. Monro was not singular in opposing the old doctrine; it 
was among the many errors which gradually gave way before 
the improvements of modern science, and was abandoned b 
all anatomists, as it were by common consent. — ‘The section 
on the Contraction of Muscles may be quoted as a favourable 
specimen of the author’s manner. 


‘ The muscles are extremely irritable, and contract when 
irritated. 

‘ A power of contraction is the most characteristic property of 
a muscle. 

‘ The whole of a muscle, or only a part of it, contracts itself 
upon the application of a stimulus. It acts only by contractions, 
and when the exertion ceases, it relaxes itself considerably. 

‘ When a muscle contracts, the belly of the muscle ‘becomes 
hard, rough on its surface, swells, its smaller fibres assume a 
waved or zig-zag appearance, and its extremities approach each 
other, and the muscle, in consequence of this action, draws the 
least moveable towards the more fixed part, to which its extremity 
is connected. 

‘ When a hollow muscle,contracts, it diminishes its cavity in 
all directions. 

‘ The muscular fibre varies its operation according to the pur- 
pose to be served; for instance, when a muscular fibre is punc- 
tured, it vibrates, which is the fittest means of throwing off the 
offending cause; the alimentary canal, acted on gently by the 
food, performs a very complex peristaltic motion and anti-peri- 
staltic motion; the abdominal muscles act slowly and steadily in 
expelling the contents of the rectum, but suddenly and con- 
vulsively in vomiting; the bladder of urine, from which there is 
@ small outlet only, performs a slow and uniform contraction in 
discharging its contents; whilst the heart contracts with a jerk, 
and is drawn towards the more fixed point. 

‘ A permanent and unusual degree of contraction in a musele 
is called spasm; and when the contractions are quickly repeated, 
it is dolled: convulsion.’ 


In the next section, we have an account of the division of 
the muscles into the voluntary and the involuntary, to which 
is added the intermediate class of the mixed. ‘The muscles of 
loco-motion belong to the first class; while those of the heart, 
arteries, and intestines are cited as examples of the second or 
involuntary. It is then stated that some muscles, which are 
involuntary in man, are voluntary in certain animals; and the 
stomach of the ruminating animals is cited as an example : — 
but this is not an exact analogy. The human organs of digestion 
possess ho part which can be compared with the ruminatin 
stomach of animals: they can only be assimilated to their 
proper digestive stomach, and this is entirely independent of 
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the will. Dr. M. afterward remarks, that the nerves which 
lead to the voluntary are much larger than those which lead 
to the involuntary muscles; and he then says, ¢ yet the irrita- 
bility of the latter class is more durable and more readily 
excited than that of the former class.’ It would follow, legiti- 
mately, from the connection and tenor of this observation, that 
Dr. Monro supposes irritability to be a quality necessarily 
depending on the nervous energy: we do not mean to say 
positively that it is not so, but every one knows that.this is a 
point which has been warmly and ably contested; and it is 
therefore certainly incorrect to assume as a principle that 
which rests only on controverted authority. A remark is after- 
ward made partly to the same purpose, which is more 
decidedly objectionable, that the integrity of the nerve is essen- 
tial to the action of the muscle. ‘This is the direct assumption 
of a speculative principle, which, if not clearly disproved. by 
experiment, is at least rendered dubious. 

The ¢ Observations on the Collocation of Muscles’ are wor- 
thy of attention, and afford an interesting summary of the 
generally received doctrines on this curious part of the animal 
mechanism. ‘The same commendation may be bestowed on 
the section intitled ‘ Strength of Muscles.’ In order to 
ascertain: the amount of this strength, it is necessary to examine 
with attention the manner in which the muscles are inserted 
into the bones; and we observe that most of them are so dis- 
posed as to act with a great mechanical disadvantage. By 
referring them to the lever, we find that they are to be con- 
sidered as levers of the third kind, in which the power is ap- 
plied between the fulcrum and the resistance. Dr. M. then 


proceeds to remark ; 


¢ But this loss of strength is fully compensated by the velocity 
with which they act, and the extent of motion they a ; for it is 
more useful to us to move a moderate weight with due expedition, 
and with a considerable sweep, than to possess the power of 
raising a much greater weight more slowly, and through smaller 
space. 

‘ By this contrivance, which is also conducive to the elegance 
and symmetry of the body, there is a sacrifice of force to attain 


velocity. 

¢ Thus, the insertions of the biceps flexor cubiti, and brachialis 
internus; are at an average not more than an inch and a half dis- 
tant- from the elbow-joint, the fulcrum on which the fore-arm 
moves ; and therefore a weight placed in the hang, is at a distance 
eight times greater from the elbow-joint: hence, if 50 lbs. can be 
raised on the hand, it is with a force with which 4colbs. could 
have been raised, had the muscle been applied to the extremity 
of the hand. 
‘ Further, 
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‘ Further, as the biceps and brachialis internus pull their origins 
downwards, with as much force as their insertions upwards, it is 
evident, that if we suppose these muscles to be thrown: over a 

ulley, they could raise 400/bs. at each end, or in all 800 lbs., a 
weight which would certainly have torn these muscles in a dead 
person; so prodigious is the difference between the strength of 
the muscles in the living and the dead.’ 


The causes which diminish the force of the muscles are thus 
enumerated : 


‘ rst, Half the power is exerted on a fixed part of the body. 

‘ 2dly, When muscles act in concert, they do not act in the 
same line; hence the force must be as in the diagonal, and thus 
the muscular contraction is divided between diiferent muscles, and 
fatigue of any particular muscle is avoided. 

‘ gdly, A great source of loss of power, results from the obli- 
quity of the insertion of a muscle into the bone which it is intended 
to move. 

‘ athly, Perhaps there may be another cause of loss of power, 
owing to a muscle passing over two joints, where a considerable 
part of its force is expended in pressing one bone against another 
at the articulation. 

‘ sthly, From the muscles being parallel to the bones they 
move, there must be a great loss of power. 

‘ 6thly, The fleshy fibres of a muscle are so disposed with re- 
spect to the tendon, as not to act in a line with it: hence a ver 
great loss of power; and in like manner the general obliquity of 
the muscular fibres also produces, as in the penniform muscles, a 
great loss of power.’ | 


The following section is intitled, ‘ Ofthe varied Direction of 
the Fibres of our Muscles, and of the Effect of this upon our 
Motions ;’ which the author informs us was written by his 
father. ‘To this section is subjoined an appendix, in which the 
merits of Mayow are discussed, relative to an assertion of 
Dr. Yeates, that he was the discoverer of the fact that oblique 
muscles possess the advantage of performing more extensive 
motions than these which are straight are capable of doing. 
After a minute examination of such parts of Mayow’s book 
as refer to this point, Dr. Monro concludes that Mayow 
has no claim to the merit which has been attributed to him by 
Dr. Yeates, and this judgment appears to us to be correct. 

We next enter on the consideration of diseases of these parts, 
and first on maladies of the bones. ‘These bodies are subject 
to diseases similar to those of the soft parts, such as‘inflam- 
mation, swelling, abscess, and gangrene. Under the head of 
abscess of the bones, the author gives us between three and four 
pages on the subject of spina ventosa, which he informs us are 
priated yerbatim trom a MS. of his grandfather. - Afterward 
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occurs an account of some diseases which are especially con- 
fined to bone; first, those arising from an excess of earth 

matter, which are probably of rare occurrence; and then fer | 
as depend on a deficiency of the usual proportion of earthy 
matter., Of this latter description the principal is that which 
is usually denominated rickets. ‘This the author conceives to 
be identical with mollities ossitum, composing only one par- 


ticular degree or variety of it. Both the names, however, 


he thinks should be retained, in order to mark the different 
stages of the affection, and the different periods of life at 


‘which they make their appearance; rickets being a complaint 


of infancy, in which the disease exists only in a less degree, 
while mallities occurs in more advanced life, and is attended 
with a much greater softness of the parts. We meet with 
the following information respecting the chemical state of the 
bones : 

‘ It may be proper to add, that the bones of some rickety 
children contain so very little earth, that when steeped in water 


for some time, they are resolved into a pulpy matter; and they 


shrink by drying, very considerably, both in length and thickness. 
‘When, on the other hand, the bones from rickets have attained 
an unnatural thickness, then, though softer than natural, they con- 
tain more earth than the same bone in its healthy state, as has been 
clearly proved by the very accurate chemical analyses of Mr. John 


Davy.’ 

An unusual fragility of the bones is said to be attended by 
an excess of earthy matter; and we may conjecture that in 
this case some disease of the membranous matter exists, which 
deprives them of their power of cohesion. This state is said 
to be brought on by scurvy, lues, and cancer, and even by 
mere old age. Particular cases are cited, resting on the most 
respectable authority, in which this brittleness has seemed to 


- be connected with these diseases; yet, on the other hand, it 


must be confessed that it has no necessary or even very 
frequent union with them. — Anchylosis, fractures, and lux- 
ations, complete the list of diseases to which the bones are 
subject. — A very copious set of references is added to this 
chapter. | 

Volume IJ. contains an account of the abdominal and the- 
racic viscera, and the absorbent system. According to the 
author’s usual plan of proceeding, he first gives a detail of 
the form and structure of the parts, next of their functions 
and uses, and lastly of their diseases. ‘The subjects of the 
chapters which treat of the digestive organs are: General 
observations on the structure and functions of these organs, 
and of the parts concerned in manducation and deglutition, 


including the jaws, the teeth, the soft parts of the mouth, 
the 
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the tongue, the neighbouring glands, the pharynx, and the } 
esophagus: then a description of the muscles subservient to 
these operations; and next of the abdomen, particularly of 
the parts concerned in hernia, the coats and other appendages 
of the stomach and intestines, and lastly their blood-vessels 
and nerves. The organic derangements of the alimentary 
canal are divided into those of the parts necessary to mandu- 
cation and deglutition, and into those of the stomach and 
intestines. The first are classed under the heads of alvine con- 
cretions, the effects of arsenic on the stomach, diseases of the 
villous coat of the intestines, tumours connected with this part, 
diseases of the other coats, stricture, schirrhus and cancer, 
hernia of all kinds, and the different species of worms that 
infest these viscera. To complete this part of the subject, we 
have a chapter on the assistant chylopoetic viscera, the liver, 
gall bladder, spleen, pancreas, and omentum; and afterward 
one on the organic derangements of these parts. 

The third volume is principally occupied with an account 
of the nervous system, the organs of sense, the blood-vessels, 
nerves, and absorbents, together with the uterine and feetal 
systems. Its general arrangement, and the manner in which 
the different topics are treated, are very similar to the speci- 
mens that we have given above, and may enable the reader 
to judge of its merits and defects. 

The opinion that we have formed of Dr. Monro’s work is 
certainly favourable; since it contains much useful matter, 
embracing many of the modern improvements in anatomy and 
physiology, and affording in general a correct view of the 
present state of our knowlege on these subjects. It impresses 
us, however, with an idea of the diligence of the author, or of 
his means of acquiring information, more than of his ge- 
nius; and we must regard it as an useful compendium or 
compilation, rather than as a performance calculated to 
throw any new light on science, or to extend its limits. 
Forty-six plates so to it; which, although not splendid, 
nor particularly well executed, may be considered as valuable 
appendages to the text. 





Arr. VII. The Literary and Scientific Pursuits which are encow- 
raged and enforced in the University of Cambridge, briefly de- 
scribed and vindicated. With various Notes. By the Rev. 
Latham Wainewright, A.M. F.A.S., of Emmanuel College, in , 
that University ; and Rector of Great Brickhill, Bucks. 8vo. 
pp- 100. 4s. 6d. Boards. Hatchard. 1815. 


FE" things are more important to the welfare of this 
country than the state of the two leading Universities, If 
a sound system of religious and learned education be indeed 


instituted, 
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instituted, and practically pursued, in those great bodies, the 
benefits derived from them by their native land must. be almost 
incalculable. The volume before us will amply qualify its 
readers to form their own opinion as to the nature of one 
of the institutions in question: but tife fact of the plan here 
laid down being duly carried into execution can only be as- 
certained by personal experience. While, therefore, we be- 
stow considerable praise on the design of making the mode of 
education adopted at Cambridge generally known, we must 
allow that much yet remains to be told concerning that Uni- 
versity, before a stranger to it can make a correct estimate of 
its merits. We shall analyse Mr. Wainewright’s account of 
the course of academical study, which might, in some in- 
stances, nearly as well have been extracted from the Cam- 
bridge University-Calendar ; we shall then subjoin our own 
remarks on several points of the system and on its practieal 
enforcement; and we shall add a few observations on those 
irrelevant subjects which the author has chosen to connect 
with his main matter. 

Mr. Wainewright arranges the different branches of learning 
cultivated at Cambridge under three heads : — Classics and 
General Literature : — Natural Philosophy and Mathematics: 
— Morals, (including Political Philosophy,) Metaphysics, and 
Theology. Under the first head, we find the following state- 
ments and arguments, intended to prove that sufficient at- 
tention is paid to the study of the classics at Cambridge; and 
that due honours and rewards await the scholar, who is dis- 
tinguished by his successful application to this engaging de- 
partment of literature. —‘ Classical lectures,’ it is stated, 
‘ take place in every college throughout that part of each 
term which requires residence, and uniform attendance. is 
enforced with a proper degree of strictness.’ ‘The best authors 
are said to be selected; and not only is the student required 
to explain the text, but an opportunity is given to him of hear- 
ing the judicious illustrations of a learned preceptor: ‘* who, 
in addition to the result of his. own researches, can fre- 
quently avail himself of manuscript-observations not generally 
accessible.’ 

Another proof of the encouragement given to classical at- 
tainments at Cambridge is'te be found, as the author contends, 
‘in thé examinations for the several scholarships attached to 
every college; in which, with a few exceptions, a proficiency 
in Greek and Latin is considered as more essential than skill 
in mathematics.’ ‘The institution of College-prizes is next 
mentioned ; and, as a specimen of them, it is stated that at 
Trinity-College 
¢ There 
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‘ There are two prizes for Latin declamations and three for 
English; ten pounds for the best essay on the Character of King 
William; and the same sum for the best qualified student. among 
the candidates for their Bachelor’s degree ; and two smaller.sums 
for the two best readers in chapel, besides various prizes of books 
distributed to those who compose the two first classes at the annual 
éxaminations. At St. John’s College, prizes to the amount of 
more than one hundred pounds are annually conferred in a similar 
manner, Of these there is one for the best proficient in Moral 
Philosophy among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, and several 
for the best Declamations and Themes. In almost every college, a 
short weekly composition, either in English or Latin, here termed 
a theme, is required from those under-graduates who are in their 
first or second year’s residence,’ &c. 

‘ Once or twice in the week, during term, according to the 
magnitude of the college, a particular day is appointed for the 
public delivery of two declamations by the under-graduates in ro- 
tation, to be composed in Latin and English alternately every 
year. 


The public incitements to classical distinction are intro- 
duced after these more private stimuli. Here we learn that 
three medals are annually distributed to such under-graduates 
as prove themselves to be the successful claimants by the fol- 
lowing compositions: — 1st. A Greek Ode, in imitation of 
Sappho.—2d. A Latin Ode in imitation of Horace.—3d. A 
Greek and a Latin Epigram, in imitation of the Antholo 
and of Martial. ‘These are afterward recited in the Senate- 
house, before a numerous assemblage (we suppose) of learning, 
beauty, and fashion. — ‘ Two medals also are annually given 
by the Chancellor of the University to the two best proficients 
in classical literature, amongst those who have just obtained 
their first degree.’ It is a regulation, that ‘ no one shall be- 
come a candidate for these prizes, unless he was included in 
the two first classes of honours, when he was admitted a gra- 
duate.” The subjects @f examination for this first degree 
(B.A.) consist of Natural Philosophy,—Mathematics,— Moral, 
Political, and Intellectual Philosophy; so that, according to 
the author’s inference, * the above regulation secures the at- 
tainment of most of the different branches of academical 
learning.’ — * A third medal has been added by the present 
Chancellor, the Duke of Gloucester, which is annually con- 
ferred upon the under-graduate who shall be adjudged to be 
the author of the best English poem, composed either in the 
lyric or the heroic measure.’ 

The next classical prizes are those which are given by the 
representatives in Parliament for the University of Cambridge, 


to the authors of the four best Latin Prose Dissertations; 
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eonfined to those who have taken their first degree. The 
Seatonian prize for the best English Poem on a Sacred Subject 
is restricted to Masters of Arts: the Norrisian prize for the 
best Engl sh Prose Essay on a Sacred Subject is offered to any 
candidate under the degree of M.A.; and the Hulsean prize, 
of a similar nature, to those who are not less that twenty nor 
more than thirty years of age. 


‘ The public prizes, open to the competition of the whole 
University, amount annually to nearly nine hundred pounds ; 
three-fourths of which are appropriated to the encouragement of 
elassica! literature and English composition; and the yearly 
amount of the smaller prizes peculiar to the different colleges ma 
be estimated at about three hundred pounds, two-thirds of whic 
are devoted to the same purpose.’ 


In addition to these public prizes, are not fewer than four-- 


teen public scholarships, of which the larger part is designed to 
promote the advancement of classical learning and composi- 
tion. ‘The last of these, intitled the Pitt-Scholarship, has 
been recently founded out of the surplus money of the sub- 
scription raised for the purpose of placing the statue of that 
minister in the Senate-house, in the room of the Statue of 
Glory which stood there in former times. 

Under the same division of pursuits, are classed the public 
lectures on Modern History, given with so much judgment 
by the present Professor; and the course delivered on the 
Laws of England by the Downing-Professor. A course of 
Lectures on the Roman Civil Law is also annually delivered 
by the Regius Professor of that faculty. The examinations 
in the several colleges (that is, in the two principal, and we 
believe now in some others, ) terminate the catalogue of encou- 
ragements, “ appliances, and means to boot,” which be- 
long to classical and general Jearning at Cambridge. These 
examinations include questions on History, Geography, Chro- 
nology, &c. &c. The liberty of procuring ten volumes at a 
site Hoan the University-library, by the signature of some 
resident Master of Arts, and the additional opportunity of a 
similar access to expensive works of reference in the librar 
belonging to the college of the individual, furnish altogether, 
it must be confessed, a splendid and extensive apparatus for 
the promotion of polite literature in this University. 


The second division of academical pursuits comprizes. 


Natural Philosophy and Mathematics. ‘ Attendance upon 
lectures on Geometry, Trigonometry, Algebra, Conic See- 


tions, Fluxions, and the four Mathematical Branches of Na-_ 


tural Philosophy, in succession, is required in most of the 
colleges every day, and in others every alternate day.” We 
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are informed, elsewhere, ‘ that the College-Lectures terminate 
in the Principia of Newton; and that the term Lecture must 
not mislead the reader to suppose that no personal exertion 
is requisite on the part of the attendants but that of listenin 

to their lecturer, since they are obliged to give orally, ad 
sometimes in writing, ‘ as the less fallacious mode,’ answers 
to questions that are calculated to draw out their knowlege of 
the propositions offered to their respective classes. — Durin 

the third year’s residence, every student, who wishes to-take 
a bachelor’s degree, is required to keep his exercises in the 
Philosophical Schools. ‘They consist in public disputations 
before a presiding moderator ; and three questions, previously 
announced to the disputants, form the subject of their discus- 
sion. Of those questions, the first is usually one of the sec- 
tions of Newton’s Principia; the second, some point in Natural 
Philosophy; and the third, some moral, metaphysical, or po- 
litical topic. ‘These questions the respondent is obliged to 


_ defend against three successive opponents; and the disput- 


ations are carried on in Latin. Several of the public and pri- 
vate scholarships require a proficiency in the saibjects of this 
second division; and two prizes were instituted by Dr. Smith, 
of Trinity-College, for the exclusive encouragement of the pur- 
suit of the Mathematics, which are annually conferred after the 
examination in the Senate-house. ‘To this class may be referred 
the public lectures on Physical Science; those of the Plumian 
Professor on Experimental Philosophy; those on Chemistry ; 
those on the application of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
to manufactures, agriculture, and the arts; and those on 
Mineralogy. The Lectures on Botany have been of late years 
discontinued: but the Botanical Garden is said to be so excel- 
lent, ‘ that those who have access to it, and who also possess 
the works of Professor Martyn and Sir James EK. Smith, can 
well dispense with the assistance of lectures, in acquiring the 
elements of this popular branch of science.’ The late lectures 
on Anatomy, and on the use and abuse of Domestic Medicine, 
are said to have been any thing but scientific; and at present 
none are given. 

The third and last division of Cambridge-Studies includes 
Moral and Political Philosophy, Metaphysics, and Theology. 
The work of Archdeacon Paley is the text-book on the 
first of these branches; on Metaphysics, Locke’s Essay; and 
on Theology, various approved works are used as illustrative 
of lectures on the Greek ‘Testament, given during one term 
in every year in some colleges, and on a particular day of the 
week jn others. A series of lectures is annually delivered by 
the Norrisian Professor of Divinity; commencing with the 
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Evidences of revealed Religion; and proceeding to the His- 
tory, Explanation, and Proof of the leading Doctrines of 
Christianity. Another course of theological lectures has been 
recently given by Dr. Herbert Marsh, the Margaret Professor 
of Divinity. The office of Christian Advocate may also here 
be mentioned, as requiring the annual publication of an 
English treatise on some sacred subject, during the period of 
six years for which it is tenable. 

Such, according to Mr. Wainewright, is the outline of the 
Studies of Cambridge, pursued by all those whose object is to 
take their degree i in Arts in the regular manner; * and who’ 
(as he continues) ‘in truth constitute the great majority of 
students in the University.’ Every candidate must have re- 
sided in Cambridge for the greater part of nine terms, occu- 

pying the space of three years. In the month of January of 
every successive year, all who have completed this required 
residence, and have kept the appointed exercises in the philo- 
sophical schools, are called to undergo a general and public 
examination, before they can offer themselves as candidates 
for admission to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; with the 
exception of those who graduate in civil law or physic, 
‘ whose qualifications are scrutinized by their particular _pro- 
fessors ;’ and excepting also ‘ the under-graduates of King’s 
College, for whom an exemption is claimed by a singular and 
absurd provision in the statutes.’ ‘The candidates are previ- 
ously divided into classes, according to the distinction which 
they have obtained in the schools; and three orders of honours 
are proposed to these competitors: viz. those of Wranglers, 
Senior Optimes, and Junior Optimes. Four days are ap- 
pointed for questions and problems in Natural Philosophy, and 
in the various branches of Mathematical Science; commenc- 
ing so low as with examples in vulgar and decimal fractions, 
and at length extending to the most difficult parts of Newton’s 
Principia, Cotes’s Harmonia Mensurarum, the Analytical 
Works ef Dr. Waring, and the more intricate proportions of 
the Fluxionary Calculus. ‘The remaining day out of the five 
is occupied by examinations in Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy, Natural Theology, Logic, and Metaphysics. Other me- 
thods, besides-those already mentioned, are adopted to discover 
the slighter shades of superiority in apparently equal candi- 
dates: while those who are not ambitious of a place in any of 
the three orders of honours pass under the emphatic tithe of 
the 6: moAaro; although even there the fortis Gyas takes his 
usual precedence of the fortis Cloanthus. 

We have thus, with the interspersion of a very few sen- 
tences of our own, abridged the account which Mr. W: bee 
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wright has set forth of ¢ the-Literary.and Scientific Pursuits’ 
of his Alma Mater. We shal] now make ‘those remarks on 
it which we promised, and to which we request the serious 
attention of our readers. 

The emphatic title of the os oAdos, or the multitude, pre- 
sents us with a clue to unravel the seeming difficulty which 
arises from the following fact compared with the preceding 
statement. ‘The land is really not over-run either with ma- 
thematical or classical scholars: but how is this, if the magni- 
ficent preparations for literary and scientific attainments above 
described are put in action even at one of our universities, 
abundant in numbers as those bodies are, in spite of war, 
famine, pestilence, cr any other cause of desolation? The 
6s mOAAO, 1 a Word, profit no more by these preparations 
than the inhabitants of Ulubree, or of Utopia itself; because 
these preparations are not carried into any thing like general 
execution, and produce therefore nothing like general re- 
sults of great knowlege or reputation. As at our public 
schools, when a boy is diligent and highly gifted by nature in 
abilities, he has the best possible opportunity of improvement 
and perfect cultivation, both from the emulation excited on a 
large stage of action, and from the excellent qualifications of 
the instructors, so also at our universities, in the like cases, 
the like advantages are indisputably to be procured: but 
what is to become of idleness, or of the habits which are its 
inevitable consequences? Is there any self-acting energy in 
this learned and scientific system to restrain such a disposition 
in its growth, or sufficient discipline to cut it off at its matu- 
rity? Alas! no; and with real sorrow we may ask the au- 
thor, and all his brother-advocates of the non-reforming side 
in this question, 

© Quorsum pertinuit stipare Platona Menandro, 
Eupolin Archilocho, comites educere tantos ?” 


if no better regulations (especially in the first or classical di- 
vision of the ‘* Pursuits’) are adopted to excite and to fix the 
attention of a large portion of the members of the university 
to the studies which he has described. 

The subjoined facts and reflections will, we think, convince 
any dispassionate mind that much is wanting to render the 
Cambridge plan more generally efficient. 

First, then, as to the encouragement afforded to classical 
study, it must unquestionably be allowed that, if a student 
comes to the University either well prepared or well disposed 
to make a considerable progress in Grecian and Roman lite- 
rature, he is both enabled and stimulated to gain his object: 
but what provision is made for calling out inferior abilities, 
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for rewarding dull diligence, or for diffusing a general desire 
for classical learning over the University? The prizes 
and honours enumerated above are admirable incitements to 
the gifted few, who arrive from public or private places of 
early imstraction, ‘rich already with the spoils of time,” 
and burning to enjoy the more extended prospect from the 
higher Alps of learning. Hence the great names with which 
Mr, Wajnewright has to so little purpose adorned his pages: 
these were plants that would have thrived in a desart; and 
which of themselves put forth mighty branches in the hot bed 
to which they belonged. From such men, no argument can 
be derived as to the general proficiency of their numerous 
fellow-collegians: but for these what due encouragement, or 
rather what due restraint, is prepared? If we are referred to 
the college-lectures, we answer that not only is attendance too 
slightly enforced, and therefore too irregular, but that, from 
those even who attend, enough is not required in the way of 
preparation. ‘The lecturer does too much, and the pupil too 
little. If the college-examinations are quoted, we say that, 
whatever temporary honour may here be gained by classical 
distinction, it does not, as far as we have had opportunities of 
observing, lead to the more substantial college-rewards and 
dignities, in a degree by any means proportionate to those 
which are obtained by mathematical reputation; and as to 
temporary honour even, we may assert, we believe, without 
fear of contradiction, that the glories of the fist class on, these 
occasions belong exclusively to those who have mingled their 
classics with a very undue proportion of their ecanaie 
Lastly, when we come to the senate-house-examinations, and to 
that ‘crown of academical exertions, the degree, what is then and 
there done to encourage the classics? Absolutely nothing. A 
candidate almost entirely destitute of classical attainments, nay, 
the poorest proficiegt im moral philosophy, logic, metaphysics, 
and theology, (for these znfertor branches of study are made 
the subjects on the fourth day of the examinations, to open a 
sphere for the multitude rather than to try the aspiring competi. 
tor for honours,) a candidate, we say, of such a description as 
the foregoing may become Senior Wrangler. At all events, 
therefore, classical learning is left without encouragement at 
the highest, most public, and last occasion of inquiry into the 
attainments of three years. If, indeed, a certain mathemat- 
ical honour has been gained, then also a door is opened for 
two classical prizes. Can these, however, can all that we 
have detailed, be regarded as an adequate and general encou- - 
ragement to the study of the classics at Cambridge? We 
leave the cause with our readers; only observing that who- 
ever 
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ever has witnessed the barbarous ‘disputations in the schools 
will, we are conviriced, agree with us that the Latin there 
spoken must tend materially to injure the proficiency which 
it would seem intended to promote. . Mr. ae in- 
deed, faintly allows that, if the disputations were holden * in 
the vernacular tongue,’ it might be. an improvement; and, 
stretching candour to its verge, he kindly admits ‘ that the 
objection that classical literature constitutes no part of the 
trial of the intellectual powers’ (in the senate-house) ‘is cer- 
tainly entitled to farther consideration.’ — What will the author 
say to the subjoined verities, which perhaps no argument 
will overturn, because, as we believe, no assertion can dis- 
prove? A great number -of Cambridge-students pass their 
time in almost absolute idleness; and in a state so little 
affected by the grand scheme of preparation delineated by 
Mr. W. that, until the last term or two of their university (or 
rather town*) residence, they never think of applying to 
those studies which are declared to be necessary for their 
taking a degree. Let a stranger spend a short time in this 
University: let a well-informed and candid academician be his 
guide and interpreter: let the phenomena (ocreata et togata, 
aut non togata potius) of numerous grooms and coachmen be 
explained to him: let the tandems, randoms, horns, &c. be 
all construed into literal English: let his stay even happen on 
a common week, and Newmarket add nothing to usual and 
ordinary Cambridge; and what will be the astonishment of 
the visitor whom we have imagined? ‘The language or at 
least the secret feeling of his friend we can readily imagine: 
** Pudet hec opprobria,” &c. . 

Is this the feeling or the language of hostility to an antient, 
venerable, and, with all its faults, excellent and useful in- 
stitution? It is the feeling and the language of an ardent 
desire to see it more excellent, and more useful: to see the 
reins of discipline tightened, which, even in this age of re- 
lavation, (for such it may be termed,) by judicious rules 
might soon be practicable ;— to see, we mean, the discipline 
Of essentials, and not of pantaloons and gaiters+;—to see 
attendance on lectures enforced, and attendance on chapel 
still less frequently required ; — to see the former, by the ne- 


-— 





* The practice of admitting more members than the walls of 
the college will hold is productive of the worst consequences ; 
and here Cambridge might well take a lesson from the stricter and 
wiser laws of Oxford. 

t+ We allude to some silly regulations of this kind; which, how- 
ever, are partial, and, we trust, will be temporary. 
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cessity of previous and complete preparation, rendered a 
really efficient exercise, and the latter, by its greater rarity, 
become a serious and a sacred duty, instead of a mere muster- 
roll ; — to see the University-examinations so enlarged in their 
sphere of subjects, as to preclude the possibility of a hunting, 
shooting, tandem-driving, dinner-giving, and dessert-eating 
generation continuing to hunt, shoot, tandem-drive, dinner- 
give, and dessert-eat, for two years and more of their probation 
and pupilage!! and in the paltry remainder literally geé up 
enough mathematics to take a degree which is to affix A. B. 
to their names through life, and to impose on thousands of 
His Majesty’s liege subjests for scholars and we know not 
what of wonderful besides. 

During that enmity to reform of all kinds, and that horror 
of alteration, which mark the present zera, we should be blind 
indeed to imagine that any such observations as the foregoing 
will obtain a patient hearing: but the progress of truth, in 
all its slowness, demands that we should regard its certainty ; 
and the fear of perversion and misrepresentation of their 
meaning can deter only the weak and unmanly from ad- 
vancing what they believe to be true, however humble their 
voice may be. ‘The natural re-action of opinion, in conse- 
quence of the excesses of a neighbouring nation in its in- 
auspicious pursuit of liberty, has now rendered all proposals 
for amendment in established systems the objects of suspicion 
and prejudiced dislike. We have left no room to say any 
thing in answer to Mr. Wainewright’s eloquent exordium on 
this subject: but, satisfied with opposing our generalities to 
his own, we shall merely remind him (quoting from memory) 
that ‘ a froward retention of old customs” has been declared 
by a good judge to be “ the most pestilent of innovations,” 
and pass on to the remaining subjects of which we proposed 
to treat. 

We would observe, cursorily, that Mr. Wainewright’s ac- 
count of the metaphysical studies of Cambridge, — or rather 
his attempt to point out the most objectionable parts in Locke’s 
Essay, — is superficial and fallacious indeed. He is evidently 
unacquainted with the main subject of those works which he 
quotes as explanatory and emendatory of Locke’s doctrine. 
Among the errors of Locke, he mentions the following as 
the principal: * His opinions on the nature of language and 
abstract ideas; to say nothing of his chapter on Power.’ 
The errors of Locke, principally discussed by Dr. Reid, 
Dr. Beattie, and Professor Stewart, are those relating to the 
origin of our knowlege, and to the theory of perception; 
and as these unquestionably are the fundamental parts of 
) 11 Locke’s 
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Locke’s work, how they can be considered as absolutely 
‘ unshaken’ we are unable to conceive. Mr. W.’s subsequent 
remarks on ‘ a Common Sense,’ supposing it to be the doc- 
trine of all the Scotch philosophers, are equally indistinct ; 
and the phrase adopted by Professor Stewart, expressly to 
avoid the obnoxious term * Common Sense,’ has been adopted 
in vain as far as Mr. Wainewright is concerned. 

Not satisfied with extolling his Alma Mater, the author 
steps: out of his way, on every possible, and we should 
have said, impossible occasion, to aim a blow at other insti- 
tutions. ‘That this is a feeble attempt (¢elum imbelle, sine ictu,) 
cannot lessen, but perhaps rather aggravates, the offence wan- 
tonly given to the respectable body of Dissenters by such a 
mode of proceeding. In the full pride of exultation at what 
he considers as the solid splendour of his own Athens, .he en- 
deavours to look contemptuously down on the fallen colleges 
of Daventry and Hackney; and then, ina strain of argument 
which Swift might have invented as an ironical specimen of 
logic, he strives to shew that, because these institutions are 
no more, therefore they contained the seeds of ruin in them- 
selves; that they were chimerically constituted, in a word, 
becanse they have ceased to exist —‘* Non est —ergo, nihil 


fuit? If the Latinity of this sentence would have sufficed 


for the author’s favourite schools of philosophy, we are far 
from doing them the injustice to suppose that the reasonin 

would have been admitted. Has he wholly forgotten the 
operation of external causes? ‘The friends of these deceased 
institutions may well say, “ Is it nothing, ot to have been 
established under the protection and regard of our common 
country? Is it nothing, ot to have had the incalculabl 


larger portion of rank and riches on our side? Is it no- 


thing to have sprung up, as it were, in a foreign soil, and 
under an ungenial atmosphere?” Or may not Mr. Waine- 
wright, thinking of the favoured Universities of this land, 
and speaking for them, himself inquire, 
“© Usque aded nihil est, quod nostra infantia caelum 
Hausit Aventini, baccé nutrita Sabind ?” 


It were a waste of words to argue, or to illustrate, such 
points; and we are almost unwilling to bestow a thought on 
the injurious attack made on the learning, and the theo- 
logical learning especially, of the Dissenters, in another part 
of Mr. Wainewright’s generally panegyrical, but in this in- 
stance acrimonious, little volume. What is gained to the 
Established Church by such unfounded insinuations? Or, 
rather, what is not lost to it? Surely the liberal and en- 
lightened members of that communion must be ready to ory 
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out, as of old, to their injudicious defenders : — ‘* Non tali 
auxilio,” &c. If they have on any particular occasion out- 
reasoned or out-read their opponents, it must largely increase 
their triumph that those opponents have reasoned well and 
have read much; and, if one of those opponents were then 
incautiously to address them as Turenne addressed Marlbo- 
rough, they might satisfactorily use his appropriate * answer. 
When Mr. Wainewright has added a few years to his pre- 
sent acquirements, or has grown richer in knowlege as well 
as in experience, he will regret, we think, his unprovoked 
and unnecessary attack on a conscientious and learned body 
of his fellow-citizens. Still more, perhaps, will he grieve 
at having betrayed that cause which he undertook to defend, 
by making an injudicious demonstration of all its parts; 
— by overloading with panegyric a system which, with all its 
acknowleged soundness and utility, has some rotten branches, 
and is capable of a more complete and more extensive 
application. 


”' 


Art. VIII. Poems, by William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. In Three Volumes. Vol. III. Containing his Posthumous 
Poetry, and a Sketch of his Life. By his Kinsman, John John- 
son, LL.D., Rector of Yaxham with Welborne in Norfolk. 
izmo. 8s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 1815. 


WEN we heard of a new volume of Cowper’s poems, we. 

shared to a certain degree in the curiosity which the public 
in general will have felt at so promising an announcement: but 
the first sentence of the present editor’s preface lowered these 
expectations to a very moderate height indeed; for it informs 
us as follows: ‘ It is incumbent on me to apprize the reader, 
that by far the greater part of the poems to which I have the 
honour to introduce him have been already published by 
Mr. Hayley.’ The only poem, indeed, which Dr. Johnson 
gives us any clue to discover as now first making its public 
appearance, is the one of which we subjoin the title: * Address 
to Miss on reading the Prayer for Indifference.’ From 
this poem being particularly mentioned in the preface under 
the above title, and from some expressions of praise bestowed 











* We are averse from any thing in the shape of personality: but 
Mr. Wainewright’s readers seem absolutely intitled to a knowlege of 
the fact that he is immediately descended from a family of strict 
and respectable Dissenters. To his own conscientious difference of 
opinion, no Dissenters can consistently object : — but to his frequent 
and zealous volunteered attacks on the principles and connections 
of his relatives, decorum might have given a check. 
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on a poem in the dedication without any title affixed to it, we 
were led to conceive that they were /wo distinct performances: 
but we find that it is one and the same composition which the 
editor panegyrizes in both instances. : 

Indeed, we cannot but remark the indistinct and ob- 
scure manner in which the additions to Cowper’s published 
works, whatever they may be, are announced in this volume. 
Neither in the table of contents nor at the heads of the poems 
themselves have we any indications of the nature required. 
The editor seems, by his own account, to have taken much 
unnecessary pains to ascertain the exact dates of Cowper’s 
different trifles; and if, instead of doing this, he had fairly 
and fully acquainted the reader with the sum-total of novelty 
in this publication, he would have discharged a more useful 
and simple duty. May we say that there is some little ma- 
nagement in this omission; and that a consciousness of the 
insignificance of the additions sheltered itself under the ge- 
neral acknowlegement above cited, while it avoided an 
explicit statement of particulars ? 

We should not have so strictly noticed a seemingly small 
inadvertency, had we not observed (and with real regret we 
mention it) what appears to us a want of candour, or at all 
events a confused and unintelligible manner, in recording 
some very important facts and explaining some most inter- 
esting phenomena in the life and character of Cowper. To 
make this point thoroughly clear, or at least to state our own 
opinions on it beyond the possibility of misconception, we 
must enter into some brief preliminary considerations, and 
call the reader’s attention to that which we consider as a very 
singular and unpropitious “ sign of the times,” if we may so 
denominate it. 

In the course of our commerce with mankind, we have with 
pain had some opportunities of observing that cases of reli- 
gious insanity are becoming every day more prevalent. Now 
it is assuming nothing, and accusing nobody, to assert that 
extreme, anti-social, and gloomy views of religion have in them 
something which naturally tends to unhinge the mind of the 
defender of such doctrines and principles. We believe it 
will also be granted to us, without much hesitation, that such 
persons must be particularly desirous of averting from their 
own peculiar opinions any charge of so serious a nature, as 
that of a tendency to produce these lamentable effects. From 
such general data, we advance to the ‘particular fact, which 
any of our readers who have mixed in large societies must 
have remarked, that, if a person of a severely religious dis- 
position has become liable to the imputation of derange- 
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ment, zealous advocates of similar sentiments are not wanting, 
who will labour with all their might to prove that ‘ the ori- 
ginal or exciting cause’ was not religion; that there was some 
taint, perhaps, in the unhappy individual’s' family; that his 
worldly affairs were so hopelessly involved as to bring on 
despondency, and all its train of unreasonable feelings; or 
that some accidental and extraneous cause had soddesiky 
operated to produce the fatal delusion. All these pleas we 
have heard urged, and in the face even of such “ damning” 
facts as the following: that the poor wretch considered him- 
self as one of the reprobate; that his imagination perpet- 
ually fed on the noxious aliment of irrespective and irreversible 
decrees of condemnation; that he fled from all business and 
every duty of his station, as of a carnal and impious nature; 
and that, in a word, while groveling in the worse than Egyptian 
bondage of gloomy superstition, (for what can such false views 
of the religion of benevolence be called dt superstition ?) he 
was so strangely bewildered by the erroneous and twisted 
associations of his own monster-breeding mind, as to fanc 
himself breathing the pure air of Christian liberty, and then 
actually emancipated from some previous imaginary bondage. 
This is but a sketch of too abundantly existing and too fatally 
influential self-deceptions: but we shall now proceed in our 
attempt to establish the serious charge which we have felt it 
our duty to make against the present editor. 

After having described the extraordinary and morbid re- 
luctance of Cowper to undertake the duties of the offices 
which in the thirty-first year of his age were procured for 
him; namely, those of reading clerk and clerk of the private 
committees in the House of Lords; and having mentioned 
his resignation of these profitable and honourable offices in 
exchange for another of less value, but less irksome to him; 
Dr. Johnson reminds us of the necessity for Cowper’s under- 
going an examination before the Lords, and of the consequent 
agitation, and, finally, the overthrow of this interesting and 
pitiable being’s mind, on the occasion. He then states that 
his cure was effected in somewhat less than eight months, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Cotton, at St. Alban’s: but 
that ‘ he remained with his amiable physician nearly a twelve- 
month after he had pronounced his cure, and that from 
motives altogether of a devotional kind.’ 


‘ On this part of the poet’s history it may be proper to observe, 
that although, if viewed as an originating cause, the subject of 
religion had not the remotest connection with his mental calamity; 
yet no sooner had the disorder assumed the shape of hypochon- 
wdriasis, which it did in a very early stage of its progress, than 
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those sacred truths which prove an unfailing source of the most 
salutary contemplation to the undisturbed mind, were, through 
the influence of that distorting medium, converted into a vehicle 
of intellectual poison. 

‘ A most erroneous and unhappy idea has occupied the minds 
of some persons, that those views of Christianity which Cowper 
adopted, and of which, when enjoying the intervals of reason, he was 
so bright an ornament, had actually contributed to excite the 
malady with which he was afflicted. It is capable of the clearest 
demonstration that nothing was further from the truth. On the 
contrary, all those alleviations of sorrow, those delightful antici- 
pations of heavenly rest, those healing consolations to a wounded 
spirit, of which he was permitted to taste, at the periods when un- 
interrupted reason resumed its sway, were unequivocally to bé 
ascribed to the operation of those very principles and views of re- 
ligion, which, in the instance before us, have been charged with 
producing so opposite an effect. The primary aberrations of his 
mental faculties were wholly to be attributed to other causes. But 
the time was at hand, when, by the happy interposition of a gra- 
cious Providence, he was to be the favoured subject of a double 
emancipation. The captivity of his reason was about to terminate ; 
and a bondage, though hitherto unmentioned, yet of a much longer 


standing, was on the point of being exchanged for the most 
delightful of all freedom, 





‘“« A liberty unsung 

By poets, and by senators unprais’d :” 

eM san Me aici 0 escadienna 

E’n “ liberty of heart, derived from heav’n ; 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind, 
And seal’d with the same token !” 


To the invaluable blessing of such a change he was as yet a 
stranger. He had been for some time convinced, and that on 
scriptural grounds, how much he stood in need of it, from a per- 
ception of the fetters with which, so long as he was capable of 
enjoying them, the pleasures of the world and of sense had bound 
his heart, but, till the moment of his affliction, he-had remained 
spiritually a prisoner. The hour was now come when his prison- 
doors were to be unfolded: when “he that openeth and ne man 
shutteth,” was to give him a blessed experience of what 


“ Ts liberty :—a flight into his arms 

Ere yet mortality’s fine threads give way, 
A clear escape from tyrannizing sin, 
And full immunity from penal woe !”’ 


Now we would here ask the editor, and we request general 
attention to the question, What is the bondage ‘ which was 
on the point of being exchanged for the most delightful of all 
freedom ?? — What, we beg permission to ask once more, is 


the bondage? Is it the bondage of sin? Where are: the 
evidences 
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evidences of this amiable but unfortunately nervous man 
being under such a bondage? Is it the bondage of in- 
fidelity? Where is the evidence of this?—JIn a word, either 
let the accusation against Cowper (for such it is, however 
unintentional) be made distinct, or let it be left to his own 
poetical and doubtless too severely self-condemning imagin- 
ation. So far from being too much bound to this world, he 
seems (and it is with the most melancholy interest that his 
_ character must here be considered) to have been unreason- 
ably too little bound to it; and whether we contemplate him 
at this begimning: of his abstraction from the more active 
duties of life, or at the end when he even condemns himself 
for his application to his Homer, we see but one great per- 
vading error, to which, however often it may fate been 
superseded by more rational and happy views, all the minor 
aberrations may, probably, be traced with more or less 
distinctness. 

The very interesting visit from his brother to the poet is 
next mentioned; and in the account given of it, the ‘ appre- 
hensions’ felt by Cowper (and which evidently haunted him 
to the last) are clearly recognized : but the following passages 
are, in our judgment, much too objectionable to pass unno- 
ticed: ** If it be a delusion,” he exclaimed to his brother, “ then 
am I the happiest of beings!” It is impossible to read such 
sentences without the strongest emotions of compassion. 


‘ This, however, was but a part of the happiness which the me- 
morable day we are now arrived at had in store for the interestin 
and amiable Cowper. Before he left the room in which he had 
breakfasted, he observea a Bible lying in the window-seat. He 
took it up. Except in a single instance, and that two months 
before, he had not ventured to open one, since the early days of 
his abode at St.Alban’s. But the time was now come when he 
might do it to purpose. The profitable perusal of that divine 
book had been provided for in the most effectual manner, by the 
restoration at once of the powers of his understanding, and the 
superadded gift of a spiritual discernment. Under these favour- 
rs circumstances, he opened the sacred volume at that passage 
of the Epistle to the Romans where the Apostle says, that Jesus 
Christ is ‘ set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” To use the expression em- 
ployed by Cowper himself in a written document from which this 

ortion of his history is extracted, he ‘received strength to 
Believe it,” to see the suitableness of the atonement to his own 
necessity, and to embrace the gospel with gratitude and joy.’ 


We would here desire our readers only to understand us 
as calling their attention to the mysterious phrase ‘ super- 
added gift of spiritual discernment ; and to the very cen- 
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surable countenance given to.a practice liable to the grossest 
abuses, or rather directly leading to them, we mean that of 
making out of passages in the Bible, opened with or without 
such design, a species of Sortes Virgiliang, or of inquiry into 
our temporal or spiritual condition. We have observed, in- 
deed, throughout this preface, a disposition to ascribe the 
most ordinary occurrences of life to the immediately directing 
hand of Providence, in a way little calculated to increase our 
reverence for so aweful a subject, or to produce any rationally 
pious effect on the mind. Whether a journey of a few miles 
or a change of residence from one county to another be men- 
tioned, the designs and intentions of the Deity are as freely 
introduced as if it were really a worthy occasion for such an 
interposition. We find here no discrimination between the 
digni and the indigni divino vindice nodi. We must again 
more particularly dwell on the unmeanjng or the arrogant 
assumption of ‘ the gift of spiritual discernment,’ (an assump- 
tion which we are far from thinking that the unhappy being 
would have himself suggested,) for a person just recovered 
from such an illness as that of poor Cowper. If an idea of 
this sort be suffered to pass uncensured, it were endless to 
calculate the false hopes and the inflated enthusiasm which may 
be engendered in well-meaning but ill-directed minds by its 
encouragement. If we suppose that the expression refers 
only to a greater inclination to devout reading, and, in conse- 
quence of that habit, a greater proficiency in sacred know- 
lege, then it amounts merely to a very improper way of speak- 
ing, and deserves the epithets of ‘ mysterious’ and * unmean- 
ing,’ which, in the alternative of its not being ‘ arrogantly’ 
intended, we have already bestowed on it. 

There is a third interpretation which the editor may affix 
to his term of ‘ bondage. He may mean “ the bondage 
fear.’ If this be the case, we can indeed understand him: 
but the point is then given up concerning one of the causes at 
least of Cowper’s malady; and when it confessedly was an 
accessory cause, and from its very nature of the first magni- 
tude, the question whether it was ‘ originally’ or primaril 
‘ exciting’ becomes.of much less importance. If it constantly 
recurred ;— if we trace it, from the first to the last, disturbing 
him with its dark shadows, and “ casting out perfect love,” 
through every period of his melancholy life ; — if we read it in 
the ‘ apprehensions’ mentioned in his interview with his bro- 
ther; —if we mark it in the overstrained spirit of. devotion 
which induced a person, whose belief in Christianity or whose 
general correctness of mora]. conduct we have no publicly 
assigned reason to doubt, in his thirty-fourth. year to intitle 
, some 
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some religious hymns “ Specimens of his rrrst Christiatt 
Thoughts ;” — if we follow it in the frequent and unreasonable 
interruptions of his mental comfort on such subjects, in his 
‘ studious abstinence’ at certain periods from every allusion of 
a sacred nature, in the judicious but convincing measures 
adopted by his kinsman to secure his presence on occasions of 
family devotion, in his sad confession that his ‘* time is spent 
chiefly in moping and musing, and forecasting the fashion 
of uncertain evils,” and, finally, in his ‘ passionate entreaties’ 
on the bed of death to his kinsman ‘that he would desist 
from any further observations relating to the happiness pre- 
pared for him by his Redeemer ;’ — if, we say, all this chain 
of evidence be accurately examined, what link is wanting to 
rove that this lamented insanity was of a religious nature; 
that, whether the spark which excited it can be traced to that 
cause or not, it soon became the leading and absorbing volume 
of pernicious flame; and that all other causes were then at 
least only accessory in supplying fresh materials for the devour- 
ing element to consume, and gather strength in consuming ? 
After such a demonstration as the above, furnished by the 
editor himself, we have little inclination to attend to his eulogy 
on ‘ the interesting and scriptural character of those views of 
religion which Cowper had embraced.’ Doubtless, in his 
lucid intervals, of shorter or longer continuance, the unhappy 
sufferer was enabled to cast off some of the bondage of his 
gloomy and irrational fears: but, had it been otherwise, the 
intervals would not have been lucid; and this therefore proves 
but little to the purpose. What that purpose is on the part 
of the editor we cannot conjecture, unless it be to recommend 
(which we can hardly imagine) those views of religion as scrip- 
tural which in his reasonable hours this interesting man 
espoused. Surely this would be most unsafe. Is it not likely in 
these instances that some tincture of the past insanity will mark 
one of the principal causes of it? At all events, should we 
not judge of the opinions of such a person, on such a subject, | 
with extreme caution and hesitation, and doubt again and 
again before we fully approved them? ‘To talk of ¢ spiritual 
discernment~in such a case is something too much; and when 
this is done in one sentence, and in another the editor thus 
expresses himself, ‘ where it pleased God ¢o throw a veil over 
the mental and spiritual consistency of this excellent and af- 
flicted man, it would ill become us rudely to invade the divine 


prerogative by attempting to withdraw it;? when two such 


sentences occur in one preface, and the author is constantly 
introducing the designs of the Deity, we are quite willing to 
leave the decision of the question in the hands of our readers, 
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and to proceed with a much more agreeable although much 
less important subject, namely, the literary merit of the collec- 
tion of Poems before us. 

On this merit the public are so generally agreed at present, 
that, as the great Johnson said on another occasion, * censure 
would be vain, and praise useless :” but we may be allowed to 
add a few words, explanatory of our opinion of the causes on 
which the popularity of Cowper principally rests; and to 
throw out a few hints, which, on a matter of taste, may be 
admissible. 

No book, we think, was ever permanently popular without 
decided merit of one kind or another; and perhaps even for 
the popularity of one generation, (that of a few seasons only 
deserves yeither critical nor philosophical notice,) some clear 
and undisputed indications of genius, properly so denominated, 
are requisite. ‘That Cowper possessed genius, nobody can 
deny, and we have always been foremost to declare; that he 
possessed scholarship, also, is certain; with a considerable 
command of nervous and correct expression, and occasionally 
a good flow of versification: but all these qualities, accom- 
panied by such incessant drawbacks either in his prosaic or his 
inharmonious passages, would not have been sufficient to 
secure the popularity which he has acquired. In an age of 
more nice judgment than the present in poetical composition, 
his defects would have excluded him from a high station in the 
list of poets. ‘The judges of a period accustomed to the ma- 
jestic harmony and highly animated expression of Dryden, or 
io the rich glow and melodious artifice of Pope, would have 
allowed admirable sense, tenderness, and, frequently, other 
requisites of poetry to Cowper: but they would have turned 
with impatience from his familiar and often vulgar language; 
and they would have condemned as equally unclassical and 
unmusical his licentious pauses and rough unmeasured ca- 
dences of song. Were we perfectly sure that our own times 
Were, z7n truth, as much stricter and purer than those of our 
ancestors as they profess themselves to be, we should unhesi- 
tatingly assert that it was from our improved tone of morality 
that so moral a writer as Cowper could, in spite of all his de- 
fects, become so great a favourite with us. Perhaps it is from 
the gone in question that the pheenomenon is to be solved: but, 
not to pursue farther so flattering an idea, we are convinced, 
from the toleration which is extended at present to every 
species of irregular and even barbarous composition, that, 
however improved our morals may be, neither our ears are so 
delicate nor our tastes so refined as they were wont to be in 
this island. Among the modern men of genius who have 
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contributed to lower poetry from its high and holy station in 
the 


older times, — we are speaking only of the power of figurative 
language and of lofty melody,— we conceive that Cowper 
pene a prominent ane In his hands, the art of verse is no 
n a dignified and mysterious gift, raising its possessor 
ain applause lower above £ feeling of the vulgar. 
So far from the antient ‘Exes, ‘Exes, 6o7ic aritleos being the 
motto and the mark of his writings, his Muse stands at the 
door of her cottage, inviting every one to come in and behold 
the nakedness of the land: —nay more, she offers him pen, 
ink, and paper; and opening several pages of her votary’s 
compositions, she bids him sit down, whoever he may be, and 
write on in the same style and manner. The receipt which 
she gives him (and she ought to have a patent for it) is to 
write ‘* whatever comes uppermost,” in the first language that 
occurs; and then, as English conversation abounds in iambic 
verse, (7Asiola yao &y Ty diarextw moos aAANALS iauBere AKyouer,) 
it is most aes that he will produce, without’any conscious 
effort, a very pretty essay in verse. We are far, indeed, from say- 
ing that one in a thousand, perhaps, would run without effort 
into such trains of excellent reflection, and often of poctical ima- 
gination, as distinguish many of the Poems of Cowper: but 
we do mean to assert that, as neither the fairy charm of fancy 
nor the ardent voice of passion, nor yet the varied but ever 
enchanting music of our nobler poets, can be found in a large 
portion of this writer’s pages, very ordinary persons might in 
this rhyming age write as good verse as he has often done. 
We appeal for the proof of this assertion to his original 
volumes, passim; to particular passages even in his best poems; 
and to his Homer throughout. This last work is indeed 
sufficient to convince any candid and competent judge of the 
question, that the higher honours of poetry, the “ mens 
sublimior atque os magna sonaturum,” could never by any pos- 
sibility belong to Cowper. - He has added fresh ivy to the 
wreath of the didactic Muse; and the branches which he 
has interweaved will long: bear his name, and bear it with high 
reputation : — but his injudicious admirers have endeavoured 
to raise him to a rank into which he can never with justice be 
admitted *. They refer to his popularity as a proof of their 











* Some readers, v-ho may recollect our former commendations 
of Cowper’s poems, may perhaps ascribe to us a degree of incon- 
sistency in the objections to him which we are now making : but a 
close and fair discrimination will shew no farther difference than 
such as the subsequent writings of this poet and a‘more deliberate 
consideration of them will warrant. 


opinion : 
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opinion: but, setting aside for a moment the objection to this 
argument which may be deduced from waiting a little longer, ‘ 
we would reply, as before, that this popularity is principally 

ay | to the moral and religious tendency of his works. As 

Mr. Hayley justly says in his Epitaph, “ is virtues” (for vir- 

tues, numerous indeed, this victim of unreasonable self- 

reproach most undoubtedly possessed, ) 


*‘ His virtues form’d the magic of his song.” 


It is full time to pay attention to the small portion of that 
song with which the public is not familiar. —To begin, there- 
fore, with the doubly panegyrized poem which the editor has 
introduced to us, as before mentioned. 

In this ‘ Address to Miss on reading the Prayer for 
Indifference,’ we own that we cannot discover the merit which 
the partial editor has detected. It contains, indeed, many 
very natural and proper reflections on the ingratitude and the 
absurdity of — the heart against Sensibility and all her 
soothing and social emotions: but our readers shall judge 
from some extracts whether this unexceptionable train of 
thought be expressed in highly poetical language, or clothed 
in very delightful images. 





‘ ON READING THE PRAYER FOR INDIFFERENCE. [1762.] * 


¢ And dwells there in a female heart, 
By bounteous heav’n design’d 
The choicest raptures to impart, 
To feel the most refin’d — 


© Dwells there a wish in such a breast 
Its nature to forego, 
To smother in ignoble rest 
At once both bliss and woe! 


‘ Far be the thought, and far the strain, 
Which breathes the low desire, 
How sweet soe’er the verse complain, 
Tho’ Pheebus string the lyre. 


¢ Come then fair maid (in nature wise) 
Who, knowing them, can tell 
From gen’rous sympathy what joys 
The glowing bosom swell. 
‘ In justice to the various pow'rs 
Of pleasing, which you share, 
Join me, amid your silent hours, 
To form the better pray'r. 


é With lenient balm, may O’ron hence 
To fairy-land be driv’n; 


¢* For Mj, Greville’s Ode, see Ann. Register, Vol. v. p.202.’ s/ 
Rev. Marca, 1816. x With 
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With ev’ry herb that blunts the sense 
Mankind receiv’d from heav'n. 


¢“ Oh! if my Sov’reign ‘Author please, 
Far be it from my fate, 
To live, unblest, in torpid ease, 
And slumber on in state. 
* Each tender tie of life defied 
Whence social pleasures spring, 
‘Unmov'd with al] the world beside, 
A solitary thing —” 
* Some Alpine mountain, wrapt in snow, 
Thus braves the whirling blast, 
Eternal winter doom’d to know, 
No genial spring to taste. : 
¢ In vain warm suns their influence shed, 
The zephyrs sport in vain, 
He rears unchang’d his barren head, 
Whilst beauty decks the plain.’ 


This is all very even, and very unobjectionable; and se 
are the majority of the author’s bijour of this nature: but, in 
our judgment, it contains nothing which might not have been 
composed by any well-educated person of good feeling and 

sense, with the slightest tinge of poetry about him, in 
the three kingdoms. , 
Some of the little stanzas are more vigorous: 


¢ Peace to the phlegm of sullen elves, 
Who, if from labour eas’d, 
Extend no care beyond themselves, 
Unpleasing and unpleas’d.’ 
Again, — among the praises and products of Sensibility : 
‘ The arts come smiling in the close, 
And lend celestial fire— 


The marble breathes, the canvas glows, 
The Muses sweep the lyre.— 


* So Pity shall take Virtue’s part, 
Her natural ally ; 
And, fashioning my soften’d heart, 
Prepare it for the sky.’ 


We have again the same feebleness as before in the follow- 
ing lines; and indeed.a something like mawkishness added to 
&, which is better felt than described: | | 


‘ Let no low thought suggest the prayer, 
Oh grant, kind Heav’n.to me, 
Long as I draw ethereal air, 
Sweet Sensibility.’ 
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¢ The jocund loves in Hymen’s band, 
With torches ever bright, 
And generous Friendship hand in hand, 
With Pity’s watry sight? 

We turn to the translations from Milton’s Latin poems, 
some portions of which are faithfully and elegantly rendered ; 
though, in other cases, we think that neither the fancy nor 
the flow of the original is adequately transfused into the 
English. We will select a few specimens: but we have be- 
fore spoken at me of these versions when separately pub- 
lished. See Rev. Vol. lviii. N.S. p. 294. 

The second Elegy, ‘ On the University-beadle,’ is translated 
with sufficient care for its subject; and the third, ‘On the Bishop 
of Winchester,’ is one of the best versions in the whole col- 
lection. We extract the subjoined poetical passage : 


‘Pour’d out in.tears I thus complaining said: 
‘‘ Death, next in pow’r to him, who rules the dead! 
Is’t not: enough that all the woodlands yield 
To thy fell force, and ev'ry verdant field, 
That lilies, at one noisome blast of thine, 
And ev’n the Cyprian queen’s own roses, pine, 
That oaks themselves, although the running rill 
Suckle their roots, must wither at thy will, 
That all the winged nations, even those, 
Whose heav’n-directed flight the future shows, 
And all the beasts, that in dark forests stray, 
And all the herds of Proteus are thy prey. 
Ah envious! arm’d with pow’rs so unconfin’d! 
Why stain oy hands with blood of human kind ? 
Why take delight, with darts that never roam, 
To chase a heav’n-born spirit from her home ?”’ 


The only part of the above version which we cannot sp- 
prove is that which purposes to translate the couplet 


«© Nec sinis, ut semper fluvio contermina quercus 
Miretur lapsus pretereuntis aque,” 


¢ That oaks themselves, although the running rill 
Suckle their roots, must wither at thy will.’ 


If the author was induced by Tom Warton’s judgment, or 
‘by his own, to condemn the luxuriant image in the original ag 
puerile, still he should have retained it, as highly character- 
istic of Milton’s youthful fancy; and, however he himself 
might have wondered at the oak, he should have suffered the 
oak to wonder at the water. 

The opening distich of the version of the fourth epistle (to 
Milton’s early ‘Tutor, Thomas Young,) is: in Cowper’s broken 

2 manner, 
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manner, if we may so express ourselves, and does not repre- 
sent the rapid fluency of the original with the least justice. 
“ Curre per immensum subitd, mea litera, pontum, 
I, pete Teutonicos leve per equor agros.” 


‘ Hence my epistle —skim the deep — fly o’er 
Yon smooth expanse to the Teutonic shore.’ 


Thus also, by losing the connecting particles, (a very common , 


fault with translators,) even in more spirited passages, he some- 
times loses the exact spirit of his original. For example: 


‘ O city, founded by Dardanian hands, 
Whose towering front the circling realm commands.’ 


Although unobjectionable as an English couplet, these lines | 


do not truly represent 


“© Tuque urbs Dardaniis, Londinum, structa colonis 
Turrigerum laté conspicienda caput,” &c. : 


We must, however, shorten our remarks on translations 
which have been already noticed by us, and have now been 
before the public in several shapes; and, after some few more 
strictures, we shall advance to Cowper’s own Latin compo- 
sitions, and close this protracted article. | 

In the beautiful elegy on Spring, in which the Earth so 
fancifully and feelingly addresses the. Sun, Cowper has lost 
the real charm of his archetype in one exquisite passage. 


‘ Come, lay thy evening glories on my breast,’ 


though a very spirited line, does not. express the elegance 
and tenderness, if we may so call it, of the simpler original: 


“6 Huc ades, et gremio lumina pone meo.” 
We observe a coarseness in the beginning of the sixth elegy, 


which Cowper has softened, but he has left his own exordium. 


liable to other objections; we have here again the broken 
and aukward versification and expression to which we before 
adverted, which pervades the translation of Homer, and which 
too often interrupts the present versions. We conclude this 
portion of our remarks with a slight notice of the version of 
the seventh elegy, one of the most interesting of the whole. 
The pleasing apparition of Love is not introduced with 
much success by Cowper. He was betrayed, the poet says, 
by his quiver, &c. 
“© Prodidit et facies, et, dulcé minantis ocellt, 
' «Et quicquid puero dignum et Amore fuit.” 
* Nor less his infant features, and the sly iF 
Sweet intimations of his threatening. eye.’ a 
15 Again, 
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At mihi risuro tonuit ferus ore minaci,’ 
Et mihi de puero non metus ullus erat.” 


* That thus a child should bluster in my ear, 
Provok'd my laaghter, more than mov’d my fear.’ 


The first line also of the ensuing couplet is very unjust to 
the pathetic and delicate turn of the original: 


‘ Remove !— No— grant me stilf this raging woe — 
Sweet is the wretchedness that lovers know.’ 


“© Deme meos tandem, verum nec deme, furores ; 
Nescio cur, miser est suavitér omnis amans.” 


Such beauties are indeed difficult to transfuse; and yet, on 
the whole, we think that this version of the Latin composi« 
tions of Milton may be termed successful. It is evidently the 
production of a good scholar; and of one who, if he often 
fails in poetical expression, rarely betrays the same deficiency 
in feeling. 

The concetti of the Italian sonnets are sufficiently preserved 
by the translator: but we pass on to his own Latin poems. 

In the * Montes Glaciales,’ we cannot observe much clas- 
sical spirit. ‘The author seems to write without a model; and 
indeed without even a general reference to any established 
guide. His hexameters are neither Lucretian nor ber nay 
nor do they bear any similarity to Juvenal or to Horace, 
We cannot attribute much exactness of scholarship to com- 
positions in which the words ‘ @va’ and ‘ pelagum’ are suffered 
to occur, and the licentious use of short vowels before’ s¢ 
offends us several times in a very few verses. In the transla- 
tions from Vincent Bourne, which are for the most part very 
well executed, it should have been observed that Bourne’s 
own poem of * The Thracian” is only an amplification from 
the Greek Anthology. Cowper’s versions from the Anthology 
are very close: but few of them, we think, are extremely for- 
tunate. That of the celebrated little poem on Health is in 
our judgment singularly the reverse. ‘Ihe few fables trans- 
lated from Gay, which conclude the volume, do not tend to 
increase our opinion of the elegance of Cowper’s classical 
knowlege. That it was considerable, we have no doubt, but 
far from highly polished. ‘The Hare and many Friends” is 
but a cosas or, at all events, an imperfect version. The 
subjoined couplet abounds in faults: 

‘ Viz ibi stratus, equi sonitum pedis audi, et oh spe 
Quam letd adventu cor agitatur equi.’ 


X 3 The 
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The inaccuracy and the inelegance of the first line are fol- 
lowed by a decided false quantity in the second; for that 
the line of Ovid in which cor was printed as a long syllable 
should be differently read, or defended by a hiatus which 
cannot be pleaded in the present case, no scholar will deny. 


‘ Belle miselle lepuscule, equus respondet,’ &c. 


is a style of which we cannot approve. Here, however, dif- 
ferent opinions may subsist: but the same want of a models 
which we remarked in the ‘ Montes Glaciales,’ is apparent in 
these translations, and equally influential on their character. 
Discedé, and susceperé, and errd (erronis), are as barbarous 
in our opinion as 

‘ Preaterea tollens quem illi aversantur’ 


is aukward and inadmissible. To remark on the constant 
violation of the rules of final quantity would be superfluous. 
The author seems to entertain no principle of observing them; 
and the few Latin lines here published betray more instances 
of this nature than all the authentic copies of the purer Latin 
poets put together. : 

We shall now take our leave of this volume; for which, not- 
withstanding all that we have said of it, we offer our thanks . 
to the editor, in common with a large part of the readers and 
purchasers of poetry in this country. Few even of those who 
possess Mr. Hayley’s Life of Cowper, or the separate publi- 
cation of his Translations from Milton, &c. will hesitate to 
become proprietors of this convenient addition to the former 
volumes of Cowper’s Poems. It makes up the set, very neatly, 
and contains al/ that we shall probably ever have of novelty 
from the same posthumous papers, however little it may be. 
We cannot, moreover, dismiss the collection, and the labours 
of the editor, without bearing our testimony (be our differ- 
ence from him, on speculative points, ever so important,) to 
the modest and unassuming manner in which he has mentioned 
his own attentions to his afflicted relative, persevering, affec- 
tionate, and praiseworthy as they evidently were. Indeed, 
excepting that relation’s own kindheartedness to his infirm 
friend and companion Mrs. Unwin, we scarcely know an in- 
stance of more patient and tender ministration to the wants 
and wishes of the unhappy. It would give us real pain un- 
necessarily to disturb a person capable of such benevolent and 
disinterested conduct : but, from whatever cause it has arisen, 
(and we are willing to suppose the best possible,) the preface 
in question seemed absolutely to demand not only our extended 
notice as a new work on an important subject, but our strict 
examination as a work liable to strong objections. 
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Art.1X. Tracts, Historical and Statistical, on India 3 with Jour- 
nals of several Tours through various Parts of the Peninsula : 
also an Account of Sumatra, in a Series of Letters. By Benjamin 
Heyne, M.D. F.L.S. Member .of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 

_ gutta, and the learned Societies of Bombay, Berlin, &c. and 
Surgeon and Naturalist on the Establishment of Fort St.George. 
Illustrated by Maps and other Plates. 4to. 21. 2s. Boards. 
Baldwin, 


r [az tracts have not merely an historical and statistical 

but a literary and scientific value. They include jour- 
nals of several tours through parts of the peninsula hitherto 
imperfectly explored; and they communicate both the ob- 
servations of inspection and the collections of research. For 
amusement, the foanging reader may perhaps prefer the pages 
of Mrs. Graham (see Rev. Vol. lxxvii. p. 258.): but for new 
instruction the man of science will oi the disquisitions of 
Dr. Heyne. 

In the first tract, the author gives a statistical account of 
the Carnatic, and treats in order of its soil, water, agriculture, 
weather, climate, roads, and remarkable places. The miner- 
alogical or geological particulars of the structure of the 
mountains, and of the nature of the arable land, constitute 
the most peculiar information in this chapter. The agricul- 
ture is botanically described; and the treatise on the weather 
compiles a vast mass of singular Hindoo doctrines on that 
ill-understood science, of which a short specimen may excite 
the attention of our meteorologists : 


‘In the Megha Sandusha Grandum, it is said of thunder— 
When the smoke, lightning, water, and wind combine together, 
and rise towards the regions in which the probhunda wind reigns, 
a friction is produced between these substances, which occasions 
the discharge of bolts with the accompanying thunder, 

‘ According to the Chumpoo Ramayana, the following pres 
dictions may be formed from the colour of the lightning, If the 
lightning be of an impure green colour, it proneces strong wind; if 
red, the weather will be afterwards hot; if yellow, strong thunder 
-and rain will follow; and if white, or black, it presages a season 
without rain, and consequently dearth. 

‘ The first of the works from which these quotations are taken, 
treats of nothing but clouds; the second is one of the many Ra- 
mayana, or Epic Puems, celebrating the feats of Rama,’ 


Statistical fragments on the Mysore compose the second 
tract. ‘The state of the thermometer and of the barometer 
is recorded; and the prevailing winds, the periodical rains, 
and other. atmospheric phenomena, such as fogs, dews, hail, 
and thunder, are described with complacency of detail The 
08 X4 author 
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author -next:treats of earthquakes, of the general appearances 


of the land, of its rivers, tanks, and canals, and:of its moun- 
tains and minerals. That this last subject is well discussed, 
-a short specimen may prove: 


‘ Having given an idea of the various mountains which occur in 
this part of India, I shall now attempt to describe the different 
‘minerals which I met with while traversing it in all directions. 

‘ The great rock, which in fact constitutes the basis of the 
whole country is a kind of sienite, composed for the most. part of 
four different ingredients; namely, quartz, felspar, hornblende, 
and mica. The quartz has usually a dull greyish white colour; 
and veins of it, from four to ten inches thick, often traverse the 
rock in different directions. The felspar varies in colour, from a 
silver white to a deep brick. red, and is the most copious constituent 
of the rock. The hornblende is black, very abundant, and very 
much given to decomposition. The mica is easily distinguished 
from the hornblende, even when the stone is nearly in a state of 
disintegration: the hornblende, in that state, has assumed a brown 
ochre colour, and has lost all lustre and cohesion; while the mica 
retains both its colour, lustre, and cohesion to the last, and be- 
comes only more apparent by the progress of disintegration. This 
is particularly exemplified in the Mysore country, where the waving 
high ground consists of sienite decomposed into pipe-clay, inter- 
mixed with micaceous shining particles, and grains of quartz. 
_ © The inland range of the Ghauts is composed of sienite, as well 
as the eastern Ghauts, with this difference, that the felspar is of a 
beautiful brick red colour, and the predominating ingredient. 
Mica also abounds in some of the hills. I have seen specimens of 
mica slate, from mountains situated on the west side of Bengalore ; 
but have never seen any such rock in the eastern range. : 

¢ The kind of rock just described, which is a very handsome 
stone, continues to Nidgeul ; but, in the range that crosses the 
country, of which Nundydroog is the principal hill, it becomes: 
intermediate between the sienite of the eastern and inland ranges. 
The felspar is more red, and the mica more conspicuous than 
in the eastern Ghauts; but not so beautiful as at Siwagunga and 
Sewendroog. 

‘ The ranges of hills to which Chittledroog belongs are exactly 
of the same composition. In some places the felspar is of a fine 
red, in others of a silvery white colour. : 

‘ When this rock begins to decompose, it assumes a slaty form, 
the layers of which are pretty thick ; but as the disintegration ad- 
vances, it scales off in thin lamine, which are very brittle ; and in 
them the mica is more apparent than in the fresh rock. | 

‘ This rock is every where given to decomposition, probably on 
account of the great proportion of iron which it contains; and this 
decomposition is much farther advanced in the lower than in the 
higher parts of the mountains. On the summits of the hills the 
soundest stones are always found, because every thing that has 
been loosened by decomposition is washed down by the monsoon 
) rains. 
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rains. In the lowest part of the country, usually at some depth 
below the surface, the same sienitic rock occurs, almost always 
decomposed, and without cohesion or colour. The felspar is 
commonly converted into pipe-clay; the hornblende is either en- 
tirely gone or changed into ochre; the mica still brilliant, and the 
quartz entire.’ 


To this topic succeeds the analytical enumeration of twenty- 
three other primary mineral substances, which the author 
observed on the spot, and many of which he there subjected 
to chemical processes. ‘The geologist will do well to seek in 
the book itself for the many important and new facts which 
it every where presents. . 
_ The productions of the country, and the various quadru- 
peds, birds, reptiles, and insects, are enumerated, described, and. 
classed ; as are also the human inhabitants. The prices of pro- 
visions, — the difference between the produce and the expense 
of cultivation, —the share allowed to the farmer and his in- 
struments of tillage, —the coins, weights, and measures, — 
the general commerce of the country, — and its languages, — 
next attract appropriate remark. Its learning is thus charac- 
terized : 


‘ I have found but few learned men among the Hindoos in the 
Mysore, as during the reign of Hyder and Tippoo the sciences 
were by no means encouraged: medicine, or rather quackery, 
alone was rewarded by Moormen; hence pretenders to this 
science, makers of nostrums and provocatives, and sorcerers, are 
to be found in abundance wherever the Mahometan religion is 
established. 

‘ All books of science are written either in Sanscrit, in the 
Dewanagar character, or in Telinga, in the southern, and Mak- 
ratta, in the northern provinces ; the few Canary works are only 
translations: as for example, the Raymayana and Bhagavat; and 
indeed these scarcely deserve the name of translations, as in them 
the conjunctions only are Canary, and the rest Sanscrit. The 
songs used by the dancing women are almost all Telinga; the 
songs of the common people are in that language even in those 
parts of the country where it is not understood. They have likewise 
considerable collections of Moorish and Persian songs. 

‘ Their dramas are mere travesties of the national epic works, 
as of the Ramayana and Bhagavat: the prompter, as he might be 
called, recites the most remarkable passages betore every scene, in. 
Sanscrit verse, understood very often by nobody present, not even 
by himself. It is then acted and spoken over again in the vulgar 


tongue, and much wit and satire are frequently displayed by the 


actors: no class of people, not even the ministers of state (De- 
wans) or Bramins, are spared; the former are represented as ava- 
ricious, selfish, intriguing ; and the latter as hypocritical, dishonest, 
supercilious, arrogant, dastardly rogues, 
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‘ In the northern Circars I have seen women of the dancing cast 
introduced as actresses; but in the Mysore they always employ 
Bramin boys to act the female parts, and some of them perform 
the characters with so much skill, that we almost forget they are 
not women. 

‘ A merry Andrew, or buffoon, is a person never to be dis- 
pensed with. 

* Comedies of this kind last for seven or eight nights, beginning 
at seven in the evening and continuing till day-light. 

¢ What learning exists is entirely confined to the Bramins; 
the lower classes are satisfied if they understand common arith. 
metic, reading, and writing, and few of the cultivators of land 
possess even this degree of knowledge.’ 


The rest of the chapter is occupied with an account of the 
pigments, dyes, and tanning processes in use among the 
natives: from which details, European artists may derive 
valuable practical hints. 

A third tract gives a minute report of the diamond-mines 
in India; and coloured plates representing the raw diamond 
are annexed. ‘The external crust resembles amber; and 
the diamonds occur, like pig-nuts and truffles, in a bed of 
mould. | 

The fourth tract supplies a detailed and curious account of 
the copper-mines in the Callastry district, and elsewhere. 

Of the fifth tract, the subject is such as will cause it to be 
read with very general interest and sympathy in Great Bri- 
tain; it agitates the important question of sending. mission-~ 
aries into Hindostan, to propagate the Christian religion, 
Dr. Heyne, whose local knowlege and philosophic freedom 
from prejudice deserve great deference, decides for encou- 
raging the propagation of Christianity in the East by every 
mode that is compatible with an’ equitable toleration of the 
distinct sects, and with the respect due to the prescriptive 
rights of a long established religion. He inveighs against 
the prevalent immorality, originating in the traditional no- 
tions and rites of the Hindoos; and he thinks that a change 
even to negative religion would have some advantages over 
their pernicious superstition. Some of their vices, however, 
such as the mendacity so common among them, rather ori- 
ginate in political servitude than in doctrinal error. 

Chapter vi. is occupied entirely with translations from 
Hindoo books. First. of the Kalpastanum, which consists of a 
pharmacopeeia, and of a connected theory of diseases; the 
two forming together the Hindoo art of medicine. Both 
these works are very curious, as they tend to make known 
several new remedies hitherto foreign in European practice; 
and as they advance strange and original explanations of 
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symptoms and of diseases, which may offer useful hints both 
to the theoretical and to the practical physician. However 
superior we may be to the Hindoos in anatomical and phy- 
siological knowlege, certainly many discoveries are yet to be 
made in the treatment of diseases. Surgery has nearly com- 
pleted the map of her territories, but medicine has still an 
extensive terra incognita to explore. Experience no where 
watches nature in vain, and her records deserve consultation 
along the Ganges as well as along the Thames.— Secondly 
occurs a free and shortened translation of the Chetri-ganitam, 
a book on land-surveying. To the historiographer of ma- 
thematical science, if not to the teacher of geometry, this tract 
may supply some convenient notices. 

Tract vii. is a treatise on the terra japonica, or catechu, 
which the author conceives to be the best sort of tan for 
leather that is any where in use; and he thinks that it might 
be imported from the East at a lower price than oak-bark 
fetches here. — viii. On sulphur. — ix. On smelting iron: it 
appears evident that the use of wood in all the processes of 
melting and hammering iron produces a better metal than the 
use of coal. 

The tenth is a desultory but well-meaning dissertation, 
which contains many patriotic and philanthropic hints con- 
cerning the better government of India. Dr. Heyne is one 
of those practical politicians who attach more value to the 
amelioration of internal policy, than to speculative reforms in 
the structure or theory of administrative bodies: but at the 
same time he suggests some plausible plans of rewarding the 
military services of seapoys. He also recommends the plant- 
ing of trees by the road-side; and the extension of the tank- 
system, so as to carry irrigation to new and higher levels. 

Tracts xi. xii. and xiii. describe the Hindoo method 
of dying cotton, and of smelting iron. In the last two 
papers we observe something of repetition. In a description 
of the Buggleconda hill, which consists of basalt, it is said 
to have the property of rising out of the ground occasionally, 
and causing earthquakes: but no lava, or decisive volcanic 
symptoms, could be perceived. 

Chap. xv., which is very amusing, contains the journal of a 
tour from Bezwadah to Timmericotah. This is almost new 
country to European footsteps. Dr. H. observes that ‘ reads, 
in the European sense of the word, scarcely exist in India, at 
least in these northern circars. Hence travelling in the wet 
season is exceedingly troublesome; most of the paths passin 
through rice-fields, where the palankeen-bearers are up to the 
middle in water; and at all seasons of the year when we 
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—e jungles, we must take care not to lose an eye by the 
branches of thorny bushes which meet each other in the middle 
of the path, and soon rasp a palankeen to pieees.’ The na+ 
tives of those circars, in which jonnalu is the principal food, 
are described as of a larger size, and of stouter healthier con- 
stitution, than those of districts in which rice is the principal 
food. It was necessary to travel preceded by a tomtom, or 
drum, to frighten away the tigers: of which animal the author 
saw at Timmericotah a skin that measured fourteen feet in 
length. The cataract of Yedlapada is described; and hints 
are suggested for rendering it subservient to purposes of more 
copious and extensive irrigation. Great good sense is dis- 
played in this scorn of the picturesque, which sees in a cataract 
only a power-that could move an overshot wheel. 

The sixteenth tract, or chapter, is important to the medieal 
and chemical world. It treats of the milk of plants, especially 
of that which proceeds from the jatropha cureas, and which 
immediately renders silver brittle, so that it may be rubbed 
between the fingers into a greenish powder. 

A tour from Samulcotah to Hydrabad, which was per- 
formed in 1798, is narrated in chap. xvii. A “judicious spirit 

vades the whole detail, and attaches useful observations to 
every little occurrence. The route is not splendid in monu- 
ments of architectural magnificence, but is rendered tributary 
to natural history and to political instruction. Of Hydrabad; 
it may be worth while to transcribe the sketch: | 

‘ Hydrabad, the capital of the Dekan, is a very large and po- 
pulous place, bounded on the north side by the Musy, a small 
river, but rapid during the monsoon, when it is not fordable. There 
is a large arched bridge over it leading to the northern gate, — 
built of sienite. It is broad enough for two carriages to pass eac 
other, and is on the whole as good a building as I should have ex- 
pected to see at Hydrabad. The town is surrounded by a low’wall 
said to be nearly square. The ground on which this city is built is 
uneven. Captain Kirkpatrick was so kind as to give me two of his 
hircarras, who cleared the way before me, and procured me imme- 


' diate admittance, which without them I could not have obtained. 


¢ I do not know from what motive ; but no European is allowed 
to enter this city, not even an officer of the Company’s detachment: 
Some years ago, I am informed, they were perfectly at liberty to 
o to any part of it. In order to see every thing as well as possible 
t traversed the streets on horseback. They are in general narrow; 
badly paved, and far from straight. The houses are mostly built of 
wood, few with upstair rooms, and on the whole they have a very 
wretched appearance. The back houses, wherever I could get a 
glimpse of them, éeemed to be much better and more spacious. But 
no man, and least of all a European, can get admittance to them: : 


nobody indeed but the master of the house and his eunuchs. They 
even 
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even distrust their sons, who after they have attained a certain 
are not allowed to enter the Zemana. Few women are seen in 
streets; but they are crowded constantly with men and horses. 
The small number of females to be seen are either old Moorish 
hags, or Telinganas, arid not the prettiest of them. In one part 
of the town dancing girls are to be seen in great numbers. 

‘ I saw several great Amirs pass in state. They have always ae- 
cording to their rank a number of horsemen before them: their 
palankeens are very short, and they sit upright in them. Few but 


themselves are allowed to enter the gates in such a conveyance: . 


this being a privilege that must be granted by the Nizam or his 
Prime Minister. The Amirs living at the capital are in fact nothia 
more than state prisoners; none being allowed to go out of the 
town without particular leave of the Nizam: much less are they al- 
‘lowed to repair to the provinces confided to their care. 

‘ As eastern pomp requires a great-number of attendants, and 
large sums to support them, it is easy to see why the capital is so 


very populous. It makes on the whole an appearance that may be. 


called splendid in comparison with the other native towns on the 
coast. I believe we may even call it opulent; for all the mone 
collected in the provinces is spent here; and merchants, thoug 
sometimes plundered, soon recover again, on account of the extra- 
vagance of the rich and the quick circulation of money. It is one 
of the maxims of a Moorman never to keep money. They care 
not for to-morrow: they spend their money among women and 
merchants as fast as they can squeeze it out of the poor cultivators, 
or out of the merchants themselves. I did not think much of the 
basars that I visited. The china shops here contain a very miserable 
collection of things, and those of other merchants are not much 
better. The only place where any thing can be got is the Beghum 
bazar. 

‘ The buildings best worth seeing at Hydrabad are the large 
mosque and the palace. The former is a grand building, the two 
domes of which are astonishingly high, engage the attention of the 
traveller at a great distance, and betray the residence of a mighty 
and wealthy Prince. The street, before you approach this grand 
buildiag, is by no means qualified to prepare one for the sight of 
such an edifice. It leads to a gate where | was obliged to dismount 
and take off my boots. From this I ascended a flight of steps, and 
found myself all at once on the esplanade before the Mecca Masjid. 
If I am not mistaken, it has acquired its name from being built on 
the same plan as the great mosque at Mecca. 

‘ Having no firman I was not allowed to go into the mosque, and 
am therefore unable to give a description of a place that is so 
worthy of it. From without I saw that the whole consisted of a 
number of beautiful and regular porticoes round a spacious centre, 
where, before a burning taper, I saw the Mahomedar doctors upon 
their carpets. The pillars were amazingly lofty, and if Iam not 
mistaken composed each of one.solid piece of granite, the surface 
of which was beautifully polished. | 

‘ Opposite the entrance is a tank dr reservoir of water for ab- 
lutions. It is a square place with steps descending to the = 
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which did not a r to me very clean. I even saw some fello 
washing their dirty clothes in it. mt : 

at » bon also here a number of beggars in rags, who made a 
most disagreeable noise. I do not mean fakirs, but the same as are 
met in numbers in all the streets of Hydrabad, who are even im-. 
pudent enough to seize the bridle of a horse, and not allow the 
rider to proceed a step until he has satisfied them. 

« On the same side of the mosque, near the reservoir, is the place 
where the mother of the present Nizam is buried. It is a small 
mausoleum erected of coarse marble, very artificially cut, which is 
said to have cost a great deal of money. It is always covered with 
flowers, of which the Moormen are exceedingly fond. 

‘ The Nizam goes to the mosque only once a year on a certain 
day, though his mahal or palace is quite close to it. I had no op- 
portunity of seeing the ome for which I am the more concerned 
as it is said to be one of the few places worth seeing at Hydrabad. 
It is astonishingly large, being, if we include the Zemana, several 
miles in circumference. The Zemana, I am told from the best 
authority, is watched by a guard of women, probably because 
women are much stricter than eunuchs in watching over the chas- 
tity of their own sex. More than 600 beauties are shut up within 
the walls of the Haram, for the use of an old emaciated cripple. 
Among them are said to be many Circassians and Georgians, and 
some Italians. 

‘ The beghum, or wife of the Nizam, is said to be of the Vysea 
east. He saw her by chance in his younger days when passing 
through a village, and took her away from her house. Her pro- 
vince now is to watch over the rest of his women, to choose and 
appoint them regularly, and as report says, to prepare his curries, 
which she sends him daily sealed up under astrong guard. Whether 
it be true that a certain quantity of pulverized gold is mixed with 
them I had no means of determining ; but as all Indians have a 
very high idea of the strengthening power of this metal, the asser- 
tion does not seem to me very improbable. 

‘ The beghum bazar is a kind of suburbs inhabited chiefly by 
Hindoo merchants of the Mahratta nation. It is situated on the 
northern banks of the Musy, so that you pass through it when you 

o from the residency to the town. It is so called because the duties 
fevied on all sorts of merchandize in this bazar belong exclusively 
to the Beghum or Queen. The streets are very narrow, and the 
houses mean. I went only to the shops of the druggists, who have 
as great a variety of things as many in Europe.’ 


The circars on the coast of Orissa are described in the 
eighteenth chapter, to which a special geological map is 
attached. | 

A second visit to Hydrabad, which was undertaken in 
1809, occupies chapter xix. ‘The intervening change is thus 
briefly related : 

‘ We passed through the suburbs, and, what astonished me, 


without being once abused by a pious Mussulman.’ Whata dif- 
ference 
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ference from the treatment which I saw and experienced ten years 
previous! At that time it was with the utmost difficulty that I could 
get admission into the city, and, when unprotected, I seldom passed 
a Moorman without receiving an opprobrious appellation: now the 
gates were wide open, English sepoys were seen parading every 
where in the streets, and many a Moorman as he passed would 
salute us with a salam.’ 


We have an account in the twentieth chapter of an expe- 
dition from Jalna to Seronge; in the twenty-first, remarks on 
Mahavellyporam; and, in the twenty-second, the journal of 
a tour from Bengalore to Trichinopoly. A fact exceedingly 
important to missionaries occurs in this tract : 


‘ In this part of the country the Christian religion has made 
some progress, particularly about Tanjore, where the late Rev. 
Mr. Swartz, and other Divines of the Mission of the Established 
Church of England,. have in former times spared no exertions 
which zeal could prompt and prudence devise, and where at pre- 
sent their successors the Rev. Messrs. Pole and Kohlof do not 
labour in vain. Want of assistants and fellow-labourers confines 
their attention now chiefly to the flocks which have been collected, 
and to the schools to which all classes of natives have admittance, 
The Christians of this mission are not deprived of their cast: the 
on the contrary sometimes marry from among those Gentiles who 
yet profess the religion of their fathers, and who on this occurrence 
adopt that of Christ with the perfect consent of their relatives. I 
am myself witness of a connivance of the kind that happened about 
twenty years ago at Tranquebar, where a Christian of this mission, 
Gniana Pragasam, the interpreter of the Danish Government, a 
man of a respectable cast, married the daughter of a Hindoo at 
Madras, who with his family came and lived with the new couple 
for some time, and remained bigotted idolaters. I have since un- 
derstood that marriages of this kind are by no means uncommon. 

¢ Much has been said of the rice Christians, as those were called 
who received a small allowance of food when they were instructed 
in the tenets: of the Christian religion during a famine, some of 
whom recanted or returned to their families and their gods after it 
was over. In my opinion, this is proof positive that the adoption 
ef the Christian religion in itself is not followed by the privation of 
their cast or their situation in political society ; it shows, on the 
contrary, the laxness of Hindooism, which re-admits apostates either 
quite unnoticed or after a trifling penance. Loss of cast incurred 
by some crimes is on the contrary irrecoverable.’ : 


The glass-works at Matod are described in the twenty- 
third chapter; and the steel-works of Mysore in the twenty- 
fourth and last. 

An Appendix contains Letters on Sumatra, which are nine 
in. number; and some tables of the thermometer and baro- 
meter, as observed in different parts of Hindostan. Ks 
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This handsome work is illustrated by maps, by coloured 
plates, and by various views of the objects described. If it is 
more replete with instruction than with amusement, consults 
more the useful than the agreeable, and aspires to be service~ 
able rather than to supply entertainment, we hope that these 
considerations will operate as additional motives with pur- 
chasers to patronize so meritorious an effort. The portions 
of the volume were composed progressively at distant times 
and places; and they are not arranged in strict chronological 
order, nor grouped according to their contents: so that a 
something of wholeness and connection seems wanting. All 
its parts, however, display a completeness of information, and 
a soundness of judgment, which place the author high among 
the writers of travels. Still, we think that the old method, of 
putting down observations when and where they occur, is more 
conducive to a lively interest, than this subsequent classifica- 
tion and condensation of them into distinct dissertations. We 


- have here a box of pearls, but the string seems wanting which 


should give them cohesion, and unite them in one conspi- 
cuousornament. The traveller should not lose that character 
in the duties of the geographer, and commix the notices of 
others with his own: his local details delight as steps of a pro- 
gress in which the reader is become interested for its own sake: 
but, as parts of a statistical survey, they are often insufficiently 


me tre 

e hope that the great merit of this publication will secure 

to the author some specific patronage from the India Com- 
any; and be the means of enabling him to prosecute a 

farther those scientific researches, to the love of which he has 

sacrificed so much leisure, so much cost, so much ease, and 

some tempting opportunities of advancement. 


The curious rough diamond, of which a finely coloured — 


plate faces p. 103., now adorns the collection of Indian mine- 


rals in the possession of the Countess of Powis. 
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The formidable list. of recommendations in. this. title-page’ ‘was 
not wanting to establish Mr. Wilson in our good opinion, as a man 
of, curious research and scholarship. We think, also, thatihis 
poem is as creditable to his command of English versification,; ‘as 
we. have no doubt the fidelity of his translation is to his knowlege 
of the Sanscrit.. Still, with all these qualifications, we cannot 
think that he has been able to present his readers with an interest- 
ing poem from the original of Calidasa. In that original, we con- 
ceive the fault to lie; and we acknowlege that we have not been 
able yet to correct our opinion, that of all quarters of the habit 
able globe whence the curiosity of modern scholars has enriched 
European literature, Hindostan, in matters of taste and polite 
learning, has contributed the smallest portion. There is sorfie- 
thing, in our judgment, so cumbrous in this Eastern Mythology, 
that its very Clouds are heavy ; and whether we turn to the shorter 
or‘the longer specimens of Indian poetic lore, with which we have 
been hitherto acquainted, we cannot but think that the Curse. of 
Kehama pervades them all; and that they are either so intricate ag 
to be confused, or so aukwardly fanciful as to be ridiculous. The 
notes to the present poem are full of necessary information: but 
a glossary is wanted in almost every page of the text.— We take 
a specimen from the description of the yascha’s wife. The yascha 
ig a, demigod, banished tof twelve months from Alaca, the city of 
the. Yaschas; and he sends the contents of this poem by: aCloud 
to his‘ home and his wife. The passage which we have selected ia 
unusually. free from Orientalisms : 


‘ Soothed by expected bliss should gentle sleep 
Q’er her soft limbs and frame exhausted creep, 
Delay thy tidings, and suspend thy flight, 
And watch in silent patience through the night; 
Withhold thy thunders, lest the awful sound 
Her slumber banish, and her dreams confound, 
Where her fond arms like winding shrubs she flings 


Around my neck, and to my bosom clings. 


‘ Behold her rising with the early morn, 
Fair as the flower that opening buds adorn; 
And strive to animate her drooping mind 
With cooling rain-drops and refreshing wind ; 
Restrain thv lightuings, as her timid gaze 
Shrinks from the bright intolerable blaze ; 
And murmuring softly, gentle sounds prepare, 
With words like these to raise her from despair. 


‘¢¢ Oh wife adored! whose lord still lives for thee, 
Behold his friend and messenger,in me; 
Who now approach thy beauteous presence fraught 
With many a tender and consoling thought; 
Such tasks are mine: where absent lovers stray, 
I speed the wanderer lightly on his way; 7 
And with thy thunders teach his lagging-mind, 
New hopes the braid of absence to unbind,” ’ 


Rev. Marcu, 1816. Y Besides 
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Besides the oriental knowlege in the notes, Mr. W. affords 
much proof of classical and general reading ; and the preface con- 
tains a slight sketch of Hindu Poetry, which may be useful to the 
aspirant in this branch of learning. 


A curious mistake occurs in p. 158. in speaking of the swallow for 
the sparrow of Lesbia. 


Art.11. The Cadet; a Poem, in Six Parts: containing Remarks 


on British India. To which is added, Egbert and Amelia; in 

Four Parts: with other Poems. By a late Resident in the East. 

Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 14s. Boards. Jennings. 

We are absolutely unable on any rational principle to account 
for the unmixed mass of nonsense which is perpetually issuing 
from the press. In these cases, we are naturally disposed to be 
as briefly judicial as we can: but something must be said to check 
(if it can be checked) the inundation of crude absurdity, which is 


enough to continue the first and accelerate the second childhood 
ef half our population. 


‘¢ We wage no war with Bedlam or the Mint.” 


True: but with the eternally obtrusive productions of the ** Limbo 


ef Vanity,” which come whirling across our atmosphere from 
every point of the compass, and really threaten to obscure our 
better sight, we are bound » | every tie of duty and discretion to 
keep up an active warfare. Buffetted about they must be with 
the ‘* mystica vannus” of criticism in every direction ; since, if they 
were suffered to unite, and to come down on us in collective density 
and dullness, we— could not answer for the consequences. 

We are far from being disposed, however, to view the juvenile 
effusions of the present author with the severity which many other 
ephemerals demand. There is much good feeling about him; 
and we have little doubt that, if he had lived longer before the pub- 
lication of these volumes, he would have sent them into the world 
under different auspices. Having said thus much of the author of 
‘ The Cadet,’ we must beg leave to proceed in a different tone to 
his composition. He tells us, in his preface, that his poem was 
written at sea: but he does not add (though no doubt this must 
have been the case) that the qualms incident to a person ‘ unac- 
customed to the sea’ must have operated on his imagination, and 
have made his verses velut e@gri somnia, like the dreams of a sea- 
sick person. What other hypothesis can account for such enormi- 
ties as the following? 


¢ Oh, ill-starr’d Rational! for whom my song 
Its humbly pensive strain would still prolong, 
When thou’rt releas’d from fell Confinement’s thrall, 
Does joy go forth and welcome Freedom’s call ? 
No! the foul macula of dark Disgrace 
Throb at thy heart and mantle in thy face ! 
Tho’ Innocence may some kind solace bring, 
Still will Contempt put forth its active sting ; 
And mocking jibes jar hateful on thine ear, 
Arouse disgust, and wring the bitter tear ; 


Soon 
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Soon shall Despair thy vital functions fre#zé, "| 
And Sorrow’s cup be swallow’d to the lees.’ : , 


Or, if this be not sufficient to raise the wonder of our contemporaries, 
*¢ So frighted as they are and wan”—with verse,. 


we think that the following must make the boarding-schools 
themselves, all round the metropolis, exclaim, ‘“ Hold! hold! 
enough !” 
* The polish’d vessel, from translucent spring, 

Charg’d with the clear unmingled element, 

Is grateful to the taste as to the eye ; 

But should by chance a deleterious drop 

Taint the pure water in the vase contain’d, 

Its still diaph’nous beauty perishes ; 

And that which late the sight fix’d welcome on, 

Now grown corrupt, no longer gratifies. 

So lorn Amelia; late so passing bright 

That angels would have scarce contemn’d her love ; 

Her charms, now sullied by the taint of sin, 

Gave joy no longer, —blister’d by the tear 

Of fell Remorse, corroding self-reproach.’ 


These two quaker-coloured duodecimos, with pink backs, cost 
fourteen shillings in boards !!! 


‘“‘ Penitet. Pudet. Piget.” 


Art.12. Opoleyta; or a Tale of Ind. A Poem in four Cantos. 
By Bertie Ambrosse. 8vo. gs. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 

Numerous strange liberties are taken with the English lJan- 
guage in this volume; and so much of the Hindu is engrafted on 
it, that the Rguarergie scanty information in the notes will not 
enlighten the reader sufficiently to enable him to relish the re- 
condite beauties of the text. We cannot pursue the story through 
its closely printed pages; but we shall extract a passage in which 
Mr. Bertie Ambrosse may make his own appeal to our readers. It 
is a general description of Hindostan, a country to which Mr. B.A. 
seems particularly attached; and the British inhabitant of which 
region he is anxious to vindicate, (the gentlemen from a charge of 
joviality, and the ladies from one of levity,) against some person 
whom he does not name, but who is designated in rather severe 
terms of reprehension. We hope that it is not the author of “ The 
Cadet;” who makes some remarks on British India, which we 
omitted to notice in our examination of his little volumes: (see the 
preceding article :) but we remember that he mentions some of the 
society in question in no very complimentary manner. 


\ 


‘Heavens! on this joyous champain’s flowery sward 
They wend, indifferent to fate’s award ; 2 
Where nought but loveliness the eye may scan; ~: 
And all is peaceful but the soul of man. 

Here nature in exuberance supplies 
All earthly charms beneath unclouded skies 
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Spontaneous flowers breathe sweetness as: they throw 
Their gorgeous tints o’er dimpling lymphs below ; 

Wild roses blessom in impervious shade, 

And jasmines cast their perfume through the glade : 
Soft are the lays from all the woodland rung, 

With gold and ruddy bloom enclustering: hung : 

Here high embowering canes their glistening length 
Shoot though the fig-tree’s ever-spreading strength ; 
The broad-leafed plaintain flaps o’er fountain springs, 
And the cool breeze delicious fragrance flings ; 

Still wafting on its wings of florid wealth, 

The joyous airs of Paradise and health ; 

The golden orange tints each fairy grove, 

And weaves its canopy for boundless love: 

Yea, all appliances are here combined 

To bless this land, the loveliest of mankind. 

Oh! to return to these delightful scenes, 

What bliss, what ecstacy my bosom weens! 

For oft in these, reluming memory’s eye 

Would raise the home, the days of infancy ; 

And social revellers enjoy that dream 

When friendship pledged, and England was the theme. 
Yea, this the land where high-toned virtues pay 
Atonement due for frail humanity; 

Where nature shews, in unrestricted reign, 
Here giant-mountain, and wiles plain ; 
_Here hearts dilate, frenetic at offence, 

Yet swell and sigh with ever kinder sense ; 

Wild souls! of fierce extreme, deceit above, 

In hatred ruthless, infinite in love. 

Here frowning rocks impend o’er rushing floods, 
Crowned with the majesty of ancient woods, 
Whence thundering torrents sweep the blear ravine, 
And waste their waves where man hath never been.’ 


In this extract, ‘ dimpling lymphs,’ ‘ my bosom weens, ‘ pay 
as a rhyme ‘to ‘humanity,’, and some other phrases, must be 
excepted from that moderate degree of praise which we are dis- 
osed to bestow on the rest. — We have no room for farther notice 
of the faults to which we have generally alluded above : but we must 
remark that a passage occurs at page 127. in the notes, which 
ought not to have been re-published. If Mr. Gibbon chose to be 
facetious on such subjects, he made a bad choice ; and we cannot 
suffer any similar liberties to pass uncensured in an inferior writer. 


NOVELS. 


Art.13. Zeluca; or, Educated and Uneducated Women. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 11.18. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 

In this female prototype of Dr. Moore’s celebrated Zeluco, the 

evils of ungoverned passion and inérdinate tow are forcibly 


drawn; the story has an appearance of reality and nature; = 
13 the 
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the judicious reflections, which are occasionally introduced, ishew 
that it is the production of an observant and sensible mind. We 
do not, however, approve the consolation which Marianne admi- 
nisters to Zeluca on her death-bed, by directing her to expect the 
forgiveness of her crime, merely on account of ¢ its minutest pal- 
liation.’- We must also observe that the private discourse of young 
ladies, in a ball-room, is here made too coarse to be credible; and 
the book is so carelessly printed, that errors in grammar and or- 
thography occur in almost every page. 


Art. 14. Display. A Tale, by Jane Taylor, one of the Authors 
of *“* Original Poems for Infant Minds,” ‘“ Hymns for Infant 
Minds,” &c. 12mo. pp. 214. 6s. Boards. Taylor and 
Hessey. 1815. 

We have been rather undecided whether we should notice this 
pleasing little book under the class of Novels or under that which 
is headed Religious. In the one case, we should have praised it 
as replete with wholesome advice, and the most rational induce- 
ments to piety; in the other, it wins our approbation by the sim- 
plicity and interest of the tale, the truth with which the characters 
are drawn, the natural liveliness of its scenes, and the excellence 
ofits moral. The worldly reader will be forced to acknowlege the 
verisimilitude of many of the feelings exhibited in. Elizabeth, the 
heroine, the cure of whose propensity to display is the subject of 
the Tale; and older readers must feel a paternal love for Emily, 
who forms the contrast to her friend’s character. 

We cannot, however, refrain from objecting to Miss Taylor's 
anathema against dancing. In our younger days, we have tripped 
many a measure, without a feeling which we could as Christians 
disapprove ; and we wonder at the introduction of such a prohi- 
bition into this book, which is remarkable ‘for the general cheer- 
fulness of its morality. 

The advertisements attached to this volume induce us to suppose 
that its author is the daughter of Mrs. Taylor of Ongar, of whose 
compositions we have spoken with respect in former Numbers. 


(See also Art. 25. in this sheet. ) & ¥. 


EDUCATION. 


Art..15. Grammaire Frangaise, &c.; i.e. A French Grammar, 
by Mlle. J. M. Chatelain, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Writing, &c. at Paris. 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. Printed by 
Schulze and Dean. 1815. 

The chief objection against this grammar is that it is written 
entirely in French, while it is professedly intended to teach ‘the 
rudiments of the French language to such as are totally unac- 
quainted with it. Those persons, however, who can surmount this 
inconvenience, will be assisted in understanding the different tenses 
of French verbs by the writer’s ingenious method of prefixing to 
each tense an adverb of time, or a short appropriate phrase. 


Art. 16. Always Happy!!! or Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister 
Serena: a Tale written for her Children, by a Mother. 1s2mo. 
28.6d. Half-bound. Harris. 1815. . 
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: Our young friends will read here of a juvenile Serena, whose 
history and example we may recommend as being both pleasing 
and instructive. 


Art.17. Right and Wrong: exhibited in the History of Rosa and 
Agnes. Written for her Children, by a Mother. Author of 
‘¢ Always Happy,” &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Half-bound. Harris, 


The contrast between two children of different dispositions is 
here happily imagined, and the whole story is moral and pleasing; ‘ 


but some verbal inaccuracies are observable, such as, page tor, 
‘ How many greater performances are began and completed,’ &c. 


Art. 18. Uftility, or Sketches of Domestic Education. By the 
Author of * Simple Pleasures,” &c. izmo. pp.186. Darton 
and Co. 1815. 

Few books for children are superior to the present little volume, 
which contains much real information, with attractive philosophical 
experiments and botanical investigations. We differ, however, 
from the fair writer respecting the herb woodroof, which she 
affirms to be ‘ devoid of fragrance in a fresh state;’ whereas 
we have collected it near Bath, and found it odoriferous when 
fresh-gathered. 


_ Art. 19. . The Conversations of Emily, abridged from the French. 
1z2mo. 38.6d. Half-bound. Darton and Co. 1815. 
Some passages in this translation are rather too much in the 
French taste to meet the approbation of English mothers: as when 
the little Emily is allowed to talk too frequently of her dress and 
personal appearance, and her governess is made to endure the 
treatment and perform the offices of a nursery-maid. The Frenchy 
idiom is also occasionally perceptible, as in page 60. ‘* You need 
not make complaint; and page 218., ‘ You are out of danger, 
and begin to recover your own countenance.’ In page 236. the 
phrase, ‘ she wishes you and I to go’ is ungrammatical, +The 
speeches of Emily, however, are often naive and lively; and her 
mother’s observations are sage, like those of most mammas in such 
little books. 


Art. 20. Domestic Pleasures, or the Happy Fire-side. Illustrated 
by interesting Conversations. By F.B. Vaux. 12mo. 43. 6d. 
Boards. Darton and Co. 1816. a 
The fair author of this volume has provided instructive afnuse- 

ment for many juvenile fire-side parties, and to all such we re- 

commend her work ; in which perhaps the only fault is, that a 

sensible father aud mother are-represented as bestowing too much 

unqualified praise on their offspring. For instance, Mr. Bernard 
assures little Louisa that she narrates ‘ admirably; and Mrs. 

Bernard tells her children that ‘ she is delighted to witness their 

benevolent dispositions,’ merely on their making a hasty proposal 

to work for the poor. : 
MINERALOGY. 


_Art.21. An Attempt to establish a pure Scientific System of 
* Mineralogy, by the Application of the Electre-chemica 7 
an 
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and the Chemical Proportions; by J. Jacob Berzelius, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry at Stockholm: Translated 
from the Swedish Original by John Black. Crown 8vo. pp. 138. 
6s. Boards. Baldwin. . 

As the most ingenious schemes of mineralogical arrangement, 
which have been hitherto devised, labour under much obscurity 
and defect, any new method that may be proposed by a gentleman 
of professional eminence is at least intitled to a patient hearing. — 
Professor Berzelius having transmitted a copy of the present essay 
to his friend, Dr. Thomson, the latter prevailed with the translator 
to put it into an English dress, with the single stipulation that the 
Doctor should compare the MS. with the original, and ascertain 
the fidelity of the version. The essay itself, though not formally di- 
vided, may be regarded as consisting of two paris ; namely, first, 
a statenient of the principles of the theory; and, secondly, an 
analytical and technical exhibition of mineral substances, deduced 
from the practical application of the principles. 

Viewing Mineralogy as merely a branch of chemistry, the author 
conceives its history and fate to be essentially involved in those of 
its parent-stem. The mode of establishing distinctions by exter- 
nal characters cannot, he maintains, be so successfully applied to 
minerals as to the organized productions of nature ; because in the 
latter we every where meet with the greatest similarity of com- 
binations, associated with the greatest Seauite of forms: whereas, 
in our contemplation of inanimate nature, we ory, Wee perceive 
the greatest similarity of form under the greatest diversity of com- 
binations. In a system of mineralogy, therefore, constructed on 
the principles of external characters, the accuracy of science (or, 
in other words, a knowlege of the nature and constitution of 
the substances, ) is sacrificed to the ease and convenience of col- 
lecting them. 

Again, the influence of electricity on the theory of chemistry 
ought equally to extend to that of mineralogy; so that, in every 
compound fossil, we should be taught to look for one or more 
electro-positive with one or more electro-negative ingredients. 

‘ The most usual mineral combinations between oxides generally 
contain three oxides, of which two are bases and one acid, and less 
frequently two acids and one basis, resembling the two classes of 
double salts in chemistry. It. not unfrequently happens that there 
are even three or four bases for one acid; but we very seldom in- 
deed find a chemical combination of two bases, ,each united with 
its different acid. If from these combinations we suppose a sub- 
traction of the oxygen which they contain, then analogous com- 
binations would take place between the inflammable radicals; and 
as none of them possesses a very strong affinity for oxygen, (as is 
the case with iron, lead, silver, antimony, atsenic, sulphur, ) it 
happens pretty often that nature produces such combinations 
either of inflammable or of oxidated bases. 

‘ If with these theoretical ideas we review the productions of 
the mineral kingdom, what a light do they at once throw on the 
eompounds consisting of various mctals united with sulphur,, or of 
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various earths ‘and metallic oxides: order becomes at once visible 
in this apparent chaos, and miner :logy assumes the character-of a 
science. We iinthediately discover a numerous class of minerals, 
the similarity of which to salts has been already pointed out by 
chemists, though they were unable to make a more extensive ap- 
plication of these resemblances. This class consists of minerals, 
in which silica occupies the place of an acid, and it contains ‘am 
eridiess variety of single, double, triple, and quadruple salts, of 
different degrees of neutrality, or with excess of acid or base. In 
the same manner we discover less general classes; thus oxide of 
titanium, oxide of tantalum, and several metallic oxides not hither- 
to considered as acids, occasionally act the part of acids; so that 
the whole of the extensive range of earthy minerals may be classi- 
fied on the same principles as salts.’ 

Since cheimstry has, moreover, derived much benefit from the 
doctrine of proportions, it is presumed that mineralogy may receive 
great improvement from the same source; although the limitation 
of our faculties, and the inaccuracy of our experiments, may fre- 
quently render the results of our analysis really, or apparently, 
imperfect. Want of care and attention in conducting ananalytieal 
process, the presence of extraneous or accidental matters m_ thre 
specimen subjected to trial,'or the deposition of a particle of ene 
compound near to or together with several particles of another 
compound, may contribute to conceal the existence of chemical 
proportions in mineral substances. By due attention, however, to 
thés¢ circumstances, the Jearned' Professor supposes that the-defi- 
nite, or, as he terms them, the-quantitative proportions of the ingre- 
dients may be determined and stated'‘in correct formule; whiclrhe . 
endeavours to illustrate by examples, not only of simple but ef 
double and higher siliciates. 

It would greatly extend our report of this little volume to.quete 
the examples, and give an explanatory key to the symbolieal dan- 
guage in which they are couched. Suffice it to mention that 
many varicties of mineral species have undergone the author's seru- 
tiny, and stand arrayed in the order and precise formalities of his 
chemical nomenclature. The conception and execution of the de- 
sign are alike highly creditable to his ingenuity, and to his powers 

minute and elaborate research. In order to appreciate the full 
amount of the principles and their practical application, the reader 
of this concise but masterly exposition would do well to peruse the 
author’s previous communications on Nomenclature and the Electro- 
chemical System, inserted in the Journal de Physique tor October 

1811, and his &ssay on Chemical Volumes, in the second and third 

volumes of Dr. Thomson’s Anna!s of Chemistry. We doubt not 

that the acuteness of his ideas, and their now embodied form, ‘will 
contribute to:the adoption of the most rigid and delicate modes ‘of 
resolving fossil-bocies that chemistry has yet devised: but we 
cannot venture to predict that they will ever constitute the basis of 

a popular or very practical system of mineralogy. A few privileged 

individuals, indeed; furnished with a-well-stored laboratory, abun- 
’ dance of leisure, habits of'dexterous manipulation, and ime?" 
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of'a Socrates, may perhaps undertake to investigate and arrange 
the ‘earths, stones, and metals, which chance or industry may 
throw in their way, by the rules and processes which are here pre- 
scribed: but we have repeated!y remarked that the chemical 
analysis of the most common stone is an operation, or rather «a 
series of operat.ons, of very considerable nicety ; and that, owing 
to a great variety of circumstances, ‘the results may sometimes 
prove fallacious, or discordant: so that they cannot very safely be 
adopted as an universal or stable basis of subordinate arrangement. 
We admit, at the same time, that, in treating of any mineral 
species, its chemical constitution and properties, as far as they 
have been ascertained. by cautiously conducted experiments, ought 
never to be overlooked ; because. although in many situations the 
student may have no means of verifying them within his reach, 
and of thus recognizing the name and station of the substance 
which occurs to his observation, the chemical facts respecting it 
form, nevertheless, an important part of its natural history ; and, 
although they may prove inadequate to the construction of ‘a 
scientiiic method, they may often serve to correct the errors of 
former arrangements, may often convey some essential information 
concerning the specimen in question, and seem uniformly to con- 
firm the interesting position that, from a very limited number of 
simple ingredients, nature, by varying the modes of their aggre- 
gation, or by some other means unknown to us, deduces a wonderfal 
diversity of aspects, forms, and properties. Ifthe canons and 
formule, therefore, which have been so laboriously instituted by 
the learned Professor of Stockholm, should fail to obtain general 
currency in practice, they may yet, in a vast number of instances, 
be confidently quoted as exhibiting with greater precision than 
heretotore the chemical composition of the respective members of 
the mineral kingdom. 

The Appendices to this treatise are, 1. Grounds of the Calcu- 
lations ; 2. a Table, shewing the Number of Particles of the Oxygen ir 
the Oxides hitherto known, taking the Radicles as a Particle; 3. the 
Chemical Signs ; 4. On Oxidum Ferroso-Ferricum ; aud 5. Analysts 
of Glucina. 

Br. Thomson thinks that he may answer, with some confidence, 
for the fidelity of the translation. 


POLITICS. 

Art.22. The Principle of the English Poor-Laws, illustrated from 
the Evidence given by Scottish Proprietors (before the Corn- 
Committee,) on the Connection observed in Scotland between 
the Price of Grain and the Wages of Labour. By John Wey- 
land, Junior, Esq. F.RS. &c. 8vo. pp.78. 3s. 6d. Hatchard. 
1815. 

Mr. W. is already known to the public as the author of several 
tracts connected with the state of the poor; viz. A Short Inquiry 
into the Poor Laws, 1807. (M.R. vol. liii. p. 131.) — © Dservations 
on Mr. Whitbread’s Poor-Bill. (Ibid.) — A Letter on the Education 
of the Lower Orders. (M.R. vol. lvi. p.412-) In commenting on 
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these different tracts, we found much to praise, and not a little te 
censure. The first and second essays appeared to us rather to 
contain useful materials than to afford an example of their suc- 
cessful application; while in the last we recognized rather bene- 
volence in the intention than judgment in the plan. On the 
present occasion, Mr. W. institutes an inquiry into the respective 
merits of the Scotish and English systems, with regard to the 
management of the poor; and, as he supports the rarely defended 
side, he deems it necessary to premise that his arguments are to 
be considered as intended to defend merely the principles of the 
English —— without by any means denying the necessity of 
many modifications and improvements in it. Habits of idleness- 
and beggary are, he says, not the necessary results of the English 
poor-laws, but of the neglect of moral and religious instruction. 

We extract the table of contents, as the best means of giving a view 
of the plan and object of the pamphlet. 


‘ INTRODUCTION. 


‘ Sketch of the political Effects of the English Poor Laws. 
¢ Nature of the Comparison instituted in the following Treatise. 


‘ TREATISE. 


¢ Object of the Scottish Evidence. 

‘ Comparison of the Policy of the Scottish System, as detailed in 
the Evidence, with that of the English System, in Years of 
Plenty, or of average Fertility. 

‘ Causes of the great Expenditure, under the Poor-Laws in England. 

‘ Comparison of the Policy of the two Systems, in Years of Scarcity. 

¢ Comparative Humanity of the two Systems. 

‘ Past Effects of the Scottish System, as detailed in the Evidence. 

‘ Degree in which the Evidence is conceived really to state the 

eneral Condition of the Scottish Labourer. 

¢ Sketch of the Law and Practice of the Scottish Poor System, as 
they are supposed really to obtain in Scotland.’ 

Mr. Weyland exhibits (p. 21. e¢ segg.) the frequent and pernicious 
fluctuations in the price of labour, which take place under the 
Scotish system; and he animadverts, in the course of his inquiry, 
on the evidence given by Lord Lauderdale and other witnesses 
before the Corn-Committee in the spring of 1814. It isa common 
notion that Scotland possesses no poor-laws, from the very agree- 
able circumstance that there are none or hardly any poor-rates : 
but there. are positive statutes, enacting that certain funds, 
levied in a very vp i way, shall be applicable to the relief of the 
poor. These are derived from collections at the parish-church ; 
from the interest of money or land bequeathed for the use of the 

oor; and from an eventual assessment, payable half by the land- 
ladders and half by the rest of the parish. This assessment, 
however, is seldom necessary, and is, in any event, of small 
amount. The Scotish system is therefore merely a protection 
against infirmity and extreme penury; while the English embraces 


a wider range, and aims at keeping the price of labour on afooting 
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of. equality ; remedying to the poor man the pressure of years of 
dearth, and even supplying a substitute for the increase of wages 
in time of war, on the calculation that it is better to make up the 
deficiency in a way avowedly irregular, than to raise wages under 
all the hazard of bringing them down in peace. Now in Scotland 
no provision of the kind is made; a course which Mr. W. considers 
as equally impolitic and unfeeling. He quotes (p.41.) the evi- 
dence of Mr. P. Milne, M.P. a gentleman who is engaged both in 
manufacturing and agricultural undertakings. 

‘1. “I have always considered, that when grain and other 
provisions rose, both manufacturing and agricultural labour fell. 
On the contrary, when provisions and grain fell, manufacturing 
and agricultural labour rose. The reason is obvious. Supposing 
there are in any one parish 100 labourers, who are able to do the 
work of that parish ; if provisions risg, those labourers will do 
double work : of course, there being only a certain demand for 
labour, the labour falls. 

‘ 2. Being further questioned, the same witness states, that, 
under these circumstances, the labourer ‘“‘ very often does too much 
work, and works beyond his strength when grain is very high. At 
other times he is idle when grain is low.” 

‘3. “* The witness further states, that in a dear year his bailiff 
requested permission to have some particular work executed then, 
rather than at any other time; because he could do it so much 
cheaper, a great many labourers being idle from having little work in 
consequence of those who were employed doing double work. I 
desired him,” says the witness, “ to go on with that labour! ike- 
wise; and he actually contracted for very large ditches at s1x- 
PENCE AN ELL, which I do not think I could now do under from a 
SHILLING tO EIGHTEEN PENCE, in consequence of the fall of 
' provisions.” 

‘« 4, Being asked, Did you ever know an instance in Scot- 
land where, wages remaining low, and the price of bread rising, 
relief in that case was given to labourers who were capable of 
working? The witness answers, ‘‘ No! I never did.” 

‘ Being again asked, Do you recollect an instance in Scotland 
of general parochial relief being ever given to the poor in con- 
sequence of the high price of provisions? he answers, ‘‘ No, I 
do not. In the towns, in times of scarcity, we have soup kitchens, 
which have been maintained by private subscription.” 

‘ Now, in the first of these answers, we have the fact stated, 
that, when the labourer is least capable of extra work, he is 
ground down by a forced exertion of double work. 

‘ In the second, we have one extremely natural consequence, 
that he does too much work, or works beyond his strength. 

‘ In the third place, we have another result equally natural, and 
almost equally humane and profitable to society, viz. that this 
double work and exhaustion of one portion of the labourers by 
excessive exertion, tends to exhaust the other portion by actual 
want of food, in consequence of their having /ittle work to do, at 
atime wher a very great deal of work is absolutely Tae 
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(under the system detailed), even to enable them to provide a 
scanty supply of necessarics for their families ; for, 

‘ 4th, and lastly, We find that relief is never given to labourers , 
who are capadle of working, however incapable they may be of 
finding work, however low the rate of wages, however scanty 
the means of employment, and however high the price of pro- 
“visions. . 

' This extract may be considered as a synopsis of the whole pamph- 
let; though our readers will easily perceive that it exhibits only one 
corner of the subject, and that many reasons of an opposite nature 
might be alleged: in particular, the grand one that the greater part 
of the lower orders in Scotland live in the enjoyment of comfort. 
On‘ this, however, our limits do not permit us to enlarge; and we 
shall conclude by remarking that Mr. W. takes great pains ‘to 
remove the idea of his entertaining any impression that the con- 
duct of the Scotish landholders is not honourable and benevolent. 
His good opinion of them is expressed in the dedication, as well.as 

-in different passages of his pamphlet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.23. A Practical Treatise on Gas-Light; exhibiting a summary 
Description of the Apparatus and Machinery best calculated for 
illuminating ‘Streets, Houses, and Manufactories, with Car- 
buretted Hydrogen or Coal-gas; with Remarks on the Utility, 
“Safety, and general Nature of this new Branch of Civil Economy. 
By Fred. Accum, Operative Chemist, Lecturer on Chemistry, 
&c. &c. With Seven Coloured Plates. 8vo. 12s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1815. 

The substitution of what have been called gas-lights, instead 
of the ordinary method of illuminating streets or buildings by 
lamps or candles, appears to us the most fortunate application of 
chemistry to economical purposes that has occurred in this age 
of improvements. In too many instances, cheapness is the only 
consideration, so that many of our modern manufactures are evi- 
dently made merely to be sold: but, in the present case, the article 
produced is as excellent as it is cheap. The remark of Mr. Accum 
is strictly correct, that the brilliancy of the gas-light is as much 
superior to that of the common method of illuminating, as a bright 
summer-sun is to a murky November day. Some mechanical dif- 
ficulties have occurred in the proper application of it, and in the 
adaptation of the machinery: but these are now chietly overcome ; 
and, although it is impossible to say that farther and even very 
important improvements may not still be made, we may affirm 
that, in its present state, the apparatus may be applied to most 
purposes of convenience and utility. . . 

After some introductory observations, which are sufficiently 
common-plate, on the progress of the arts of life, and their effect 
on the morals and condition of the human race, the-author gives 
an account of the different methods that have been employed, at 
various times, for the production of artificial light; first, by the 
simple combustion of fuel, and afterward by the more neat and 
efficacious 
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efficacious mode of lamps and candles. He also details the theory 
of the action of candles in furnishing the regular supply of com- 
bustible matter to the flame; a process which is extremely curious, 
but which passes so commonly before our eyes that we pay little 
attention to it. In the next section, Mr. Accum lays down the 
method of ascertaining the illuminating power of lamps, candles, 
and other luminous bodies, and enters into some calculations to 
shew the proportion which the intensity of the light produced 
bears to the quantity of combustible substance consumed. After this 
preliminary matter, we proceed to the immediate subject of the 
work, the gas-light ; and first the author briefiy states the notice 
which has been taken of it by the legislature, and the nature of 
the charter granted to the London Company. The powers given 
to them appear to be sufficiently limited, enough probably to 
afford a reasonable emolument, but not so great as to enable them 
to encroach on the rights of the public, or to form a monopoly. The 
theory of the combustion of coal, the manner in which the gas is, 
extricated from it and only partially consumed in common fire- 
places, and the different processes by which it is collected and 
purified in the gas-light apparatus, are explained and illustrated 
by plates. 

In the next section, we have an historical sketch of the disco- 
very of the illuminating power of the gas produced from coal, 
and its application to economical purposes as a substitute for 
lamps and candles. It appears to us from tls statement that Mr. 
Murdoch has the principal merit of the epplication of the coal- 
gas for procuring artificial light, while Mr, Clegg is intitled to that of 
the mechanical contrivances connected with the apparatus. This 
section contains some comparative estimates of the expence of the 
gas-light illumination, and of an equal quantity of light produced 
by other means. We apprehend that no doubt can be entertained 
of the economy of the new method: but we think that the supe- 
rior brilliancy of the effect is a more powerful argument in its 
favour than even the saving of expence which it occasions. —In a 
concluding section, Mr. Accum enumerates, at some length, the 
different objects for which he conceives the gas-light to be more 
peculiarly adapted, and also mentions those for which it is less 
suitable. He afterward describes the nature of the other products 
that are obtained by the distillation of coal; and which, though 
objects of secondary importance, are not to be disregarded. Of 
these the principal is the charred coal or coak, which -will no 
doubt on many occasions be substituted for coal, when a regular 
supply can be obtained at an easy rate. 

The volume concludes with some plates representing the dif- 
ferent kinds of apparatus that have been employed for. preparing 
the gas on the larger scale, and the ornamental designs that have 
been formed for its use in the interior of houses. _On the whole, 
though Mr. Accum’s work is not a very scientific performance, it 
may be considered as containing a good popular view of the sub- 
ject; and as sufficiently well adapted for explaining both the theo 
and the practice of the new method of procuring light from the 
distillation of coal. 
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Art. 24. The Historical Remembrancer ; or an Epitome of Univer» 
sal History: including a chronological List of Battles, Sieges, 
Revolutions, Discoveries, eminent Men, &c. &c. from the earlies¢ 
Period to 1814. By David Steuart, Esq. Illustrated with a Chart 
ef British and Foreign History. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Baldwin. 
The accompaniment to this pocket volume consists of a folded 

historic chart, on which are specified, in parallel columns, the 

rincipal events and personages that have been remarked in 
urope since the Christian era. Then follows an epitome of an- 
tient history, in which an attempt is made to assign specific dates 
to events of unknown and inscrutable antiquity; such as the 
creation, the death of Adam, the birth of Noah, and the Deluge. 


The time in which Moses flourished is not yet ascertained within 


five hundred years; nor can any earlier event be dated otherwise 
than from his legation and on his authorify. The kings of Assyria 
are named as confidently as if we possessed any trust-worthy 
chronicle of their appellations. In short, all the rubbish of the old 
chronologers is here regularly piled up anew.—Modern history 
succeeds ; and a catalogue is given of eminent persons and memor- 
able occurrences. This list is very comprehensive, and has the 
merit of omitting unascertained dates ; thus suggesting matter for 
inquiry and investigation. Among memorable events, are reckoned 
Laws, Courts of Justice, Taxes, Voyages, Celonizations, Improve- 


ments in Art or Science, Earthquakes, Floods, Universities founded, 


Kingdoms transferred, Monuments erected, Associations incom 
porated, Religious and Benevolent Institutions commenced, Titles 
conferred, and similar interesting facts. These are classed under 
successive heads, and the date of each is annexed. In short, the 
work is a chronological register of all that men are most likely to 
wish to recollect, or to want to ascertain: but we object to it that 
something of caprice and singularity is apparent in the selection 
of the matter: that some important things are missed, and some 
trifles inserted. For instance: among the Massacres (p.230.) 
is omitted that which gave occasion to the institution of the 
feast of Purim: while, under the head Jews, it is recorded 
(p. 386.) that sixty were killed at a wedding in Mantua by a floor 
giving way. Ina future edition, no doubt, supplementary mate- 
rials will be inserted; and perhaps the self-denial will be exerted 
which is requisite for expunging superfluities of detail. 

In p. 505., line penult., the substitution of the word latter. for 
former makes an important error. 


Art. 25. The Present of a Mistress to a Young Servant: con- 
sisting of friendly Advice and real Histories. By Mrs. Taylor, 


of Ongar. 12mo. 3s.6d. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1816. © 


We are happy to announce another publication by this judicious 
and useful writer, particularly as we think that the present will be 


found among the most valuable of Mrs. Taylor’s productions, 


The size of the volume is attractive ; and the style, though correct, 
is so unaffected and simple that every word will be understood by the 
class of readers for which it is. designed. It is,moreover, recom 
mended by several apposite..and pleasing anecdotes ; because, ,as 





servants can seldom. be. pérayagled to. study dry sermons on theirs 


duties, 
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duties, Mrs. Taylor has wisely contrived to amuse and interest 
while she improves them. We think that her instructions will not 
be deemed too minute, though some of them are serious and af- 
fectionate cautions against such misdemeanours as were the subjects 
of satire in Swift’s “‘ Advice to Servants:” but, in the concluding 
chapter, on Religion, we find not the same art of descending to 
articulars which forms a great merit of the pages preceding it. 
he general observations here are good and pious, but some plain 
practical directions for reading the Scriptures, and for regularly 
praying in private, might advantageously have been added. 


Art. 26. An Essay on the Effects of the inequitable Modes of pur- 
suing Trade: with analogous Remedies; comprizing a Dissert- 
ation upon the Diminution and Remuneration of Labour. By 
a Liveryman of London. 8vo. pp.9g2. Wilson. 

We have: here, on the whole, a curious performance, the pro- 
duction apparently of a man of business accustomed to yield to 
first impressions, and to give himself a very moderate share of 
trouble in following up a course of reasoning. His tract records 
a number of irregularities in trade, and professes to point out the 
mode of correcting them, without taking into the account that the 
proposed remedy is frequently at variance with the undoubted 
right of every man to do that which does not injure his neighbour; 
and, moreover, without considering that the suggested amelioration 
would often produce effects very contrary to appearances. The 
different topics discussed are detailed very specifically in a long 
table of contents: but the body of the pamphlet has much less 
method or clearness than we might have expected from so com- 
prehensive a statement in the outset. The great error of the 
author consists in supposing it either advisable or practicable to 
modify, by goverment-regulations, the different pursuits of mer- 
cantile men. Speculation, for example, he considers (p. 6, 7.) 
as a very bad thing; and he proposes, (p. 28.) with all imaginable 
gravity, a method for its suppression. He is much nearer the 
point when he passes (p.2g.) to the policy of privileged com- 
panies of merchants, and bids us look to the Americans for a 
lesson with regard to the true mode of conducting India-trade. 

This small volume is full of typographical errors, of the strangest 
kind; a circumstance which, with the want of division into sec- 
tions or chapters, will probably prevent the writer from gaining 
credit on those matters which he actually understands. If he shoul 
be induced to print a second edition, we recommend to him a classi- 
fication of his subjects ; a reduction of his immoderate paragraphs ; 
and the study of the leading principles of Political Economy in 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, or in the French work of M. Say. 


SINGLE SERMON. 

Art. 27. The Temptations o a Watering-Place, and the best Means 
of counteracting their Influence: —preached at Union-street 
Chapel, Brighton, August 13. 1815. By John Styles, D.D. 
8vo. x1s.6d. Williams and Son. 

It was a saying of old Dick Baxter, that “ the Devil often tempted 
the industrious; but that idle people tempted the Devil.” On this 
principle, our watering-place visitors may be regarded as playing 
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into: the' Devil's hands, or as actually soliciting him “ to mark them 
for his own.” Alive to the dangers'which result even to men of 
good principles and conduct from systematic idleness: and dissi- 
pation, Dr. Styles protests against watering-places in’ this poiet 
of view; and we think that his protest is of such a nature that all 
true Christians will take it into their most serious consideration. 
His sermon is, in fact, a dissuasive addressed to the religious world 
against carrying their families to Brighton, or to places similarly 
circumstanced. He notices the effects of breaking up the domestte 
system, on coming to a watering-place ; of removing the usual ree 
straints; of Jounging, sauntering, and novel-reading; and; above 
all, of the indiscriminate mixture of characters of all descriptions 
in the circulating libraries, where the moral principle is in danger of 
being relaxed, and habits of idling and gaming are contracted. He 
does not notice the want of decorum in the mode of bathing. —For 
@ counteracting principle, the “ fear of God” is properly recom- 
mended: but, in the midst of this most serious admonition, we did 
not expect the preacher to take us to Solomon’s Song, and bid us 
wait for the South Wind of the Holy Spirit *‘ to blow on our spices.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
We are glad to oblige an old Friend and Correspondent by in- 
serting the following Letter; and we leave its contents with the 
reader, uninfluenced by our comments. 


‘ To the Editor of the Montniy Review. : 
‘ Sir, ; ) 
¢ In turning over your Reviews, I find that the paragraph respecting 
Tigellinns in the first satire of Juvenal has been a stumbling block to the 
critics and translators. I apprehend the difficulty is easily removable. 
Javenal means to say,—Dare to satirize Tigellinus, and you will be put te 
death by the cruellest torments; while your satire leaves no more impression 
on him than a furrow drawn in the sand within the tide-mark.—He draws 
a broad furrow in the sand between the sea and. shore which the next 
tide will wash away. The passage is 
“ Pone Tizellinum, teda lucebis in ila, 
Qua stantes arleni, qui fico guitere fumant ; 
Et latum media s deum (‘Tigellinus) deducit arena.” 
© Besides this place, a similar phrase seems misunderstood in u. 
Dido, on the figit of ZEneas, among other inprecations, ows that he’ 
may be media inkumatus arena, which is generally understoo to-mean that 
he may lie unburied on the the sea-shore. Now I apprehend her 
to be that he may be buried in the sand between tie sea and the shore, s@ 
that on the first return of the tide his grave may be obliterated and bus 
memory forgotten. Iam, Sir, &c. : 
§ Wizton, Galloway, Feb. 1816. ‘ Rosert Cours, - 





We do not intend to neglect the object of G. H. A.’s inquiry. — 
R. P. Q. will find our report of the work about which he is soli- 
citous, in our last Appendix, 


In the last Review, p.16z. 1,33. insert. the before ‘ decays. 
p. 215. 1.16. for ‘ they,’ r. owr readers, <a 
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